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What the Old Earth Tells Us 


the ancient spring festival when to the minds of 
the people of olden time the constancy and de- 
pendability of this recurring season, with its prom- 
Ks) ise of golden harvests, was both a thrilling miracle 
and tangible evidence of the continuing favor of 
the gods. 


In these terror-ridden days on this our earth, where once again 
man’s blindness and stupidity demand the blood sacrifice; when no 
man knoweth what a day will bring forth, it is wise to ponder the 
mighty fact that the eternal laws of God and nature are proceeding 
with business as usual. The warm winds blow. The sap rises in the 
trees. The green leaves appear. The flowers bud and bloom. The 
birds arrive and build their nests to lilting melody. 


It is as though they knew that this devastating wave that 
threatens to engulf our world will pass; that a saner and gentler day 
will come; that life will go on. 


The beasts of this world may destroy what we have created, but 
they cannot destroy the desire to create. And the age-old certainty, 
that above, below and beyond man’s madness governs our universe, 
will bring humanity’s spring of promise and summer of fulfillment. 


Courage, sturdiness, patience, faith, and that quality which 
refuses to accept even defeat as final, will bring the dawn of our 
intellectual and spiritual Easter, the resurrection of the world’s dream 
of human liberty, progress and happiness. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus, indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership “of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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BETHANY UNION 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the corporation 
of Bethany Union for Young Women 
will be held at the home, 14 Worcester 
Street, Boston, Wednesday noon, April 
8. The annual reports will be presented, 
officers elected, and such other business 
transacted as may legally come before 
the meeting. A matter for particular 
consideration is the advisability of bor- 
rowing the sum of eighteen thousand 
dollars and giving note and mortgage 


for same. Joseru G. Lurxiy, Clerk 


INTERFAITH FELLOWSHIP 
TO HEAR PROF. SOROKIN 


Prof. P. A. Sorokin, scholar, prophet 
and author of world renown, will 
deliver the address at the meeting of the 
Interfaith Fellowship of Ministers and 
Rabbis, Monday, April 20, at 12:30 p.m., 
in the New Jerusalem Church on Bow- 
doin Street, Boston. 

Professor Sorokin, who is chairman of 
the Department of Sociology in Harvard 
University, will interpret the world to- 
day. His understanding of the moral 
state of the people and his vision of the 
things of the immediate future in our 
civilization will make this meeting of in- 
estimable interest and value to the reli- 
gious leaders of the community. 

The Interfaith Fellowship extends an 
invitation to all the ministers and rabbis 
in Greater Boston to attend, and other 
persons who are interested will be wel- 
come. This is the last meeting of the 
fellowship of the season. 


THE INSTITUTE OF WORLD 
AFFAIRS IN WASHINGTON 


Dr. Raoul Herrera-Arango, second sec- 
retary of the Embassy of Cuba, spoke on 
“Cuba Today” at the sixth annual Wash- 
ington meeting of the Institute of World 
Affairs. He stressed the importance of 
sugar to Cuba’s economy and to her place 
in international affairs, saying that the 
Cuban people would be very busy for 
some time supplying the United States 
with sugar and molasses for war pur- 
poses. Discussing the long-standing co- 
operation between the government of 
Cuba and the United States, he said, 
“The sale of the sugar crop of Cuba to 
the United States is the practical evi- 
dence of this co-operation.” (Cuba has 
agreed to sell this year’s crop of sugar to 
the United States at a fixed price.) 

The meeting was held at the audi- 
torium of Western High School, in the 
Georgetown section of the city, on 
February 26 at 8 p.m. It was jointly 
sponsored by the institute and by the 
Good Neighbor Forum of Washington. 

Bernardo Gomez of Puerto Rico and 
Catholic University was master of cere- 
monies. Between three and four hun- 
dred persons were present. 

Sponsors for the program on behalf 
of the Institute of World Affairs were 
Dr. Dorothy Bacon, Dr. Ruth E. Bacon, 
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Edgar L. Burtis, Dr. and Mrs. James F. 
Clarke, Dr. and Mrs. Raul d’Eca, Miss 
Virginia Herring, Mr. and Mrs. Allen H. 
Lester, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Mayer, Dr. 
and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., and Dr. 
Irene A. Wright. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE HEARS 
MOTHERS’ HEALTH DISCUSSED 
At the monthly meeting of the Uni- 


versalist Woman’s Alliance of Boston 
and Vicinity, held at Bethany Union, 


_ Friday, March 20, Mrs. John R. Kimball, 


past president of Massachusetts Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs, discussed the 
work of the Massachusetts Mothers’ 
Health Council. 

During the business session it was 
voted that the alliance take out a mem- 
bership at large in the Association of 
Universalist Women of Massachusetts. 
Report from the ticket chairman for the 
Washburn lecture showed that the house 
was completely sold out. 

The following six new members were 
added to the total: Mrs. Mae Baker, 
Randolph; Mrs. Wendell Hobart, Quincy; 
Mrs. George Leighton, West Somerville; 
Mrs. Gerald Riley, North Attleboro; Mrs. 
Raymond Stoddard, North Weymouth; 
Mrs. Arthur S. Waldron, West Somer- 


ville. 


MISS ELLA FELTT 
MAKES BEQUEST 


Under the terms of the will of Miss 
Ella L. Feltt of Galesburg, IIl., niece of 
Rev. W.S. Balch, D.D., the Universalist 
Church of America and the Galesburg 
church will each receive $1,000. 


WHO’S WHO 


G. H. Lerine is minister of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church in Braintree, 
Mass. 

F. W. Perkins is now minister ad in- 
term at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York. 

A. IncHam Bickne.u, son of a dis- 
tinguished Universalist minister, is a 
Boston lawyer and prominent Universal- 
ist layman. 

Cuar.es G. GireEvtus is minister of the 
Christian Reformed Church (Unitarian) 
of Barneveld, N. Y. 

Srantey MAaAnninc is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Susan M. Anprews is the executive 
head of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian), Mil- 
ton, Mass, and an author of note. 

Griswoup WituiAMs, Universalist pas- 
tor at Floral Park, L. I., died recently. 

Grorce A. Gay, former state superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania, is now pastor 
of the Universalist church in Middleport, 
IN ey 

Grorcre E. Huntuery, former president 
of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, is now minister of the Universalist 
church in Framingham. 
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UNITED CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ADVANCE 


E hope that all our readers who are active church 

workers will read the article by Miss Susan M. 
Andrews in this issue on the United Christian Educa- 
tion Advance. This project had its beginnings with 
the religious education people, as do so many excellent 
movements in modern Christianity. The Advance, 
however, is intended by its sponsors to go far beyond the 
bounds of conventional religious education and reach 
into the homes of every potential church- and church- 
school member. Indeed, it is hoped that the movement 
may find one of its most important centers in the 
homes of people everywhere. 

In this movement churchmen of many denomina- 
tions seek to reach and serve the unchurched in the 
home, in the church and in the community. Our own 
forthcoming Festival of the Home will be one beautiful 
and practical step in Christian Education Advance. In 
these days of desperate need for religion in every phase 
of our lives, we want to see Universalists join with their 
fellow Christians in a great educational advance in 


homes and churches and communities. 
1D dee 1b; 


OUR NEW NAME AND OUR HISTORY 


O people outside the church, the name “Universalist 

General Convention” often meant a delegate body 
that met once in a while to legislate for the denomina- 
tion. It did not mean the denomination itself. The 
new name “Universalist Church of America” does tell 
exactly what it stands for. 

The new name comes to us at a time when there is a 
distinct swing back to decentralization and a new em- 
phasis upon our state organizations. There is no ques- 
tion that many people feel that centralization has 
gone too far, even in the government of the United 
States. There is such a thing as getting a cumbersome 
central body loaded down with too much work. States 
have shown a tendency to throw more and more of 
their business on to the shoulders of the national gov- 
ernment and clearsighted men in Washington have 
pointed out the danger of destroying local initiative and 
a sense of local responsibility. 

The highly centralized association of Unitarian 
churches has felt the necessity of decentralizing. Their 
district system is an attempt in that direction. 

We Universalists are fortunate in the matter of 
organization. We have indigenous state organizations 


with a long history and precious traditions that are 
regarded with strong local pride and affection. The 
Universalist Church of America is stronger because of 
this kind of organization. We have great pride in our 
central body. All recognize the many things that we 
must do together. But this does not mean that we 
want to take responsibility from the states where much 
of our really important work is being done. We don’t 
know where we would be as a church today if it were 
not for the state conventions of New York, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Illinois, Maine, Connecticut, and the other 
states that are so admirably organized and that are 
doing such vitally important work. ; 

The greatest injury that any person can do to our 
whole church is to interpret the new name “Universalist 
Church of America” as canceling the significance and 
importance of our separate units or as changing in any 
way our historic form of organization. 


BRITISH GALLANTRY 


HEN one reads American eyewitness accounts 

of how a few British light cruisers and de- 
stroyers with only five- and six-inch guns attacked 
an Italian fleet in the Mediterranean made up 
of a battleship, heavy cruisers, light cruisers, torpedo 
and bombing planes and defeated it, one’s admira- 
tion for the British Navy is deepened and one’s 
pulses are quickened. By their courage these British 
seamen saved a large convoy for Malta. They dodged 
fifteen-inch shells that would have cut their light ships 
in two if they had landed. As Preston Grover of the 
Associated Press wrote, “Our strategy was similar to 
that by which the cruisers Ajax, Exeter and Achilles 
harassed the German pocket battleship Admiral Graf 
Spee to defeat off Montevideo, Uruguay.” That is, they 
dashed in to come to grips at close range. Neither of 
the two American correspondents Grover or Mowrer of 
the Chicago Daily News had any idea that they could 
come out of the battle alive, but every warship got 
safely back to port and a highly important convoy was 
saved. 

When we think of exploits like this, of all that the 
British Navy has done and is doing to help us, of how 
Britain fought the war alone after France fell and of 
how the British people endured and continue to endure 
danger and hardship, the carping at Britain that we 
hear seems to us small and mean as well as disloyal and 
dangerous. 

Why did they lose Malaya? Why didn’t they have 
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troops and tanks in Java? Why haven’t they run the 
Germans out of North Africa? Why are they not 
opening up a new front on the continent of Europe? 
Why haven’t they done this, this, this or that? 

Fortunately, a comparatively few only make this 
kind of noise. The great body of our people sense, in 
part at least, what it means to engage in war in several 
places at once. 

Mistakes? Of course there have been many and 
there will be many more. But no mistake of admiral 
or general, president or premier has in it the menace 
to be found in the mistakes of malice and ignorance 
behind the lines of battle. 

And those mistakes we need not make. 


NOW FIVE NEW PAMPHLETS 


HURCHES and ministers may obtain free of 

charge as a part of the publicity work of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America the following four-page 
pamphlets just issued by the Commission on Literature, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston: 1. What Universalists Be- 
lieve. 2. Church Membership: Objections Answered. 
3. Twelve Reasons for Joming the Universalist 
Church. 4. Let Us Learn to Pray. 5. This Matter 
of Church Attendance. Orders should be sent in at 
once. The Universalist National Memorial Church 
secured the first five hundred copies of “This Matter 
of Church Attendance.” 


HOW TO GET MORE FREE PAMPHLETS 


N the course of ordering a supply of the new four- 
page pamphlets on Universalist beliefs and church 
membership recently, the minister of one of our 
churches offered to send the Commission on Literature 
seven dollars “to help out.” The commission accepts 
the contribution with gratitude. This moves us to point 
out that if all the churches so served would send a con- 
tribution to 16 Beacon Street, clearly labeled for the 
expenses incidental to getting out free literature, there 
would be more free literature available. It costs money 
to handle, wrap and ship these pamphlets. It also 
costs more money and time than it is worth to bill 
churches for postage. Churches and churchmen who 
sense this and help without being asked make our 

dollars do more work for our churches. 
EOL, 


“EASTER CHIMES” 


OME twenty-five writers contribute to Easter 
Chimes* and make a book for children. Some of 
the authors are famous and some are not so well known. 
A few of the stories are old, but most of them are new. 
They have been selected by a librarian who has had 
many important jobs to do and who obviously knows 
what children need and like. Easter Chimes is a charm- 
ing and useful book mainly because Wilhelmina Harper 
is a highly competent editor. 


*Kaster Chimes. Stories and Poems for Easter and the 
Spring. Edited by Wilhelmina Harper. Dutton. $2.00. 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE OF LIVING 


HE message of all Winfred Rhoades’ inter- 

esting books is the same: “You are a free moral 
agent. You can do about what you choose with 
yourself. A rich, satisfying life is possible for 
you. Don’t you think that it might pay you to find 
out more about yourself? Every day you are chang- 
ing. Into what are you changing?” 

Here are the titles of the books that Rhoades has 
written: Have You Lost God, Meeting the Challenge 
of Life, The Self. You Have to Live With, and now 
The Great Adventure of Living.* 

Winfred Rhoades, first as a minister and now as a 
lay worker in a city dispensary, has met, studied and 
helped scores of people who are victims of fear, frustra- 
tion, disillusionment. He has himself come to see 
that living is a thrilling adventure. With his gifted 
pen he is reaching a great company of people who are 
not failures, but who have found in his suggestive 
chapters helps to do better. “Be Kind to Brother 
Body,” “What Are You Doing with Your Mind,” “You 
Can Choose Your Emotional Habit,” “Growth Is Life’s 
Business” and “Life Is a Victorious Struggle” are 
among the helpful chapters of this latest book. There 
are no false notes in the Rhoades’ books, no get-rich- 
quick advice, no panaceas, no quackery either from 
the standpoint of medicine or religion, but advice and 
help that are both interesting and scientific and inter- 
fused with a noble religious faith. 


* The Great Adventure of Living. By Winfred Rhoades. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia and New York. $2.00. 


HOW MAN BECAME A GIANT* 


WO Russian scientists—a man and his wife— 

have written a book on evolution for young 
people which is doubly fascinating for grown-ups. 
It is a gripping story dealing with man’s life on this 
globe, full of imagination, but the imagination that 
is harnessed to the facts and to the high proba- 
bilities. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia and 
New York are the publishers. They have brought out 
translations of several of Mr. Ilin’s books: What Time 
Is It? The Story of Clocks. Turning Night into Day: 
The Story of Lighting. Black on White: The Story 
of the Alphabet. 100,000 Whys or a Trip Around the 
Room. 

Many have taken in hand the task of picturing 
the man who was bound to the forest, the caveman, 
the discovery of fire, the domestication of animals, the 
beginnings of language and literature and all the other 
great beginnings, but it is doubtful if any one has done 
it with greater mastery of the facts or a more engaging 
style. 

Says Ilin in his introduction: 

There’s a giant in the world. 

He has hands that can lift a locomotive without 
the least effort. 

He has feet that can travel thousands of miles in 
a single day. 


* How Man Became a Giant. By M. Ilin and E. Segal. 
Illustrated by Komarov and Furman. Lippincott. $2.00. 
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He has wings that can carry him up above the 
clouds higher than a bird can fly. 

He has such fins that he can swim on top of the 
water and under the water better than any fish. 

He has eyes that can see the invisible, ears that 
can hear what people are saying on the other side of 
the world. 

He’s so strong that he can go right through moun- 
tains and stop waterfalls in midstream. 

He makes the world over to suit himself, plants 
forests, unites seas, waters deserts. 

Who is this giant? 

This giant is man. 

How did man get to be a giant? 

That’s what we are going to tell you about in our 
book. 


GRANVILLE HICKS WRITES A NOVEL 
RANVILLE HICKS, former literary editor of 


Tuer CuristiAn Leaver, former teacher at Smith 
College and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, has writ- 
ten a novel of such beauty and power that the Mac- 
millan Company printed twenty-five thousand copies as 
a first edition. It is called Only One Storm. 

Hicks has traveled far since he left THe CuristTIAn 
Leaper, and over a stormy sea. He joined the Com- 
munist Party, left the party, met people of all kinds, 
loved and suffered. His novel takes us in to a country 
village in the Berkshire Hills, a village through which 
has begun to blow the winds of today; and around the 
life of a successful New York businessman, who goes 
back to live a deeper life in the village, all the old ideas 
and new ideas swirl. It is a great story but, even more, 
it is a vivid picture of the age. Llewellyn Jones is 
reviewing Only One Storm for us. 


THESE BOYS WOULD LIKE TO LIVE 


HESE boys who are marching off to war would like 

to live. They are leaving behind homes that are 
dear to them, the old home of childhood with beloved 
parents and brothers and sisters, and often the new 
home more recently established and the wife and per- 
haps children that cling to them so fondly. Many of 
them leave also work that they like, books, friends, 
sports, the usual ways that they have grown to love, 
and they start out to face a vast unknown that may 
lead them into a distant jungle, a burning desert, a 
Russian winter. 

Other young fellows, and older men too, without 
any compulsion of enlistment or orders are manning 
tankers and cargo ships of every kind on submarine- 
infested seas. Every day some of these servants of our 
common life are dying for us—dying when most of them 
have much to live for—dying when they long so much 
to live and come back and see their folks again. 

Into these days so full of danger and suffering, of 
separation and longing, of hairbreadth escapes and 
quick and terrible death, comes Easter with its songs, 
its flowers, its uplifting music, its undying hope. 

We need Easter because it reminds us that there is a 
gospel which proclaims “peace on earth—good will 
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among men” as the ideal for all men in all nations 
to follow. 

We need Easter because it reminds us that in that 
same gospel is the teaching of immortal life. 

We need it because in it there is held up before us 
a God who knows and who cares. 

We believe in that gospel. Not that we never doubt, 
not that it does not seem unreal at times, but we be- 
lieve it in our better moments, we believe it when we 
truly pray, and we believe it most of all when the gallant 
young fellows march off and when they face death with- 
out a tremor and when so gallantly they die for us and 
for freedom. 

May something of a mighty Easter faith push its 
way through every sorrow and comfort every breaking 
heart. 


LET’S TRY TO BE DECENT 


T is not seemly to pretend to know so much about 
the war and to indulge in such loud criticism when 
we are not in possession of the facts. It is not seemly 
to criticize Britain or Russia, the Dutch, the Chinese, 
or our other allies. The people who are competent to 
criticize the Russians live in Russia, and the people 
competent to criticize the others live in their respective 
countries. We just make bad blood and play into the 
hands of our enemies when we indulge in slurs upon our 
friends and helpers. 

This does not mean that we favor limiting the right 
to criticize, but it does mean that we favor people not 
being so terribly stupid as to exercise the right when 
only harm can come from it. 

It is not seemly to take advantage of a crisis to try 
to fasten a closed shop upon the nation or to apply in 
wartime the limitations as to hours and pay applicable 
only in peacetime. It is not seemly to make more than 
a 6 per cent profit on an investment or to pay exorbi- 
tant salaries to management. 

There are countless illustrations of heroism and self- 
sacrifice all about us. They serve as a background, 
however, to make what is small, petty, domineering, 
mean, avaricious, stand out in glaring relief. 

If we can’t have true patriotism, let us try for 
decent conduct. 


WE MUST SEE IT THROUGH 


E are in this war now and must see it through. 

We do not take the position that we must not 
plan for peace and plan now, but we do take the posi- 
tion that we must plan for war and plan with our best 
brain and heart and execute with all the strength that 
there is in us. 

The kind of people whom we want to see influential 
at the peace table are the people who have a world 
view, who know that all nations must have access to 
raw materials and who will labor for an international 
parliament, an international court, and an international 
sheriff with a good-sized billy. Now these people will 
just automatically disqualify themselves unless they 
fall to and help. 
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I Believe 
G. H. Leining 


ee O, HO!” jeers the Skeptic. “So you think you 
believe in immortality, that there is something 
divine, godlike, in the human critter, unique, the object 
of all creation! Come, let me show you. See that young 
fool. He thinks he’s a man, that the world is his special 
oyster; he recognizes no laws of body, mind, man or 
God. Is he immortal? Is he worth immortality?” 

Yes. He cannot escape it. He is merely setting 
out, the long hard way, to learn that Life has meaning, 
and that, as a man sows, so shall he reap. 

“Well, see this miser, squeezing the life energies out 
of people to yield him a profit—low wages, slum tene- 
ments, hard bargains. He even thinks that he is a good 
businessman. His coins are damp with human sweat 
and tears. How about him?” 

Even he. Even now he may feel that all many peo- 
ple want of him is his money—that he has lost warm, 
frank, honest human contacts, and that Jesus was right 
when he said, “They [already] have their reward.” 

“Well, how about the Glutton, the Drunkard?” 

These may be timid, defeated souls, quailing before 
the disciplines of life, seeking feelings of satisfaction, 
comfort, forgetfulness, escape. They have yet to learn 
that “man doth not live by bread alone.” “Drink— 
water I give—shall never thirst.” And all the wasters, 
seeking inane excitement in the drivel of life—craving 
they know not what—even they shall, must, will, some- 
time learn, “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be satisfied.” Those 
who spend their days bemoaning their fate, pitying 
themselves, they have yet to have ears that hear, “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens.” “Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me—my yoke is easy—my burden is light.” 

“Well, how about the Haters?” 

At last they shall learn that by their hate they pull 
themselves down, and they shall learn, “If I have not 
love, I am nothing.” 

“But there are the warmakers. What about them?” 

God help us. That is difficult, isn’t it? But ask Mr. 
Mussolini, sitting alone with his thoughts, or Mr. Hitler, 
or any of the leaders of empire, past or present. They 
have learned, bitterly, that “they that take the sword, 
shall perish with the sword.” And at last they shall 
learn that only, “Happy are the peacemakers.” 

“But you are evading the issue. This isn’t proof of 
immortality, or of the divine spark im the human soul.” 

Of course it isn’t. There is no proof. But what we 
have been stating does help to make plain that Life has 
meaning. Within limitations, God has made man free, 
to learn the lessons of life, to work out his own destiny. 
And within the scope of threescore years and ten, there 
isnot time. There are so many who never seem to have 
a chance. There are so many who so late learn of their 
mistakes. The best of men, so far from fulfilling their 
hopes and dreams—there must be another chapter later 
on. The sense of fair play, the moral judgment of man 
reiterates that there must be some form of immortality. 


We can venture into but few of the arguments. We 
would like proof. There is none. Could the modern 
man even try to take the Bible as literally true, he might 
find not much more than confusion there. In earlier 
days, the Hebrews were chiefly intent upon prosperous, 
perhaps just, living. Their life-after-death was appar- 
ently limited to “Sheol,” where, beneath the earth, de- 
parted spirits continued an unsatisfactory shadow ex- 
istence, of no particular meaning. Under the Prophets, 
future hopes were for the establishment of their per- 
fected nation. It was only after the nation had col- 
lapsed that the individual began to rise in significance. 
In Jeremiah and Ezekiel, individual responsibility and 
the possibility of individual continuance began to dawn. 
With Daniel and the Apocalyptic writers, the miracu- 
lous and cataclysmic world-judging day of the Son of 
Man began to emphasize the resurrection of the dead 
on that day. With the Pharisees, Jesus may have been 
in more or less agreement in believing in immortality. 
But we cannot be certain as to just what Jesus believed. 
There are picturesque descriptions of the coming of the 
Son of Man, the day of judgment, in the Gospels, but 
how much came from Jesus and how much from his 
reporters can only be guessed. Immortality seems as- 
sumed, taken for granted, as the background of the 
life and teachings of Jesus, but the stories of the physi- 
cal resurrection are simply incredible. The second com- 
ing and the day of judgment loomed large with the 
New Testament writers. Apparently the belief grew 
that personal immortality began with Jesus. Leaders 
in the early church believed in universal salvation, only 
to be considered heretics in the fifth century. Conflict 
of opinions, confusion, superstitions, but no proof. And 
certainly not many today could anticipate the resurrec- 


tion of the body. Paul in trying to work out his ideas 


as to continuance of the “spiritual body” perhaps meant 
to make an admission when he wrote, “Behold, I show 
you a mystery.” He did not know what form would 
continue. Perhaps before he died, Paul wisely gave up 
belief in the actual return of Jesus to this world. But 
Paul believed in immortality, and so do I. But this is 
not proof. We recognize that Biblical literature was 
written by men, as subject to the errors of mortal mind 
then as we are today. 

“Behold, I show you a mystery.” The human mind 
can only try to understand the mystery of life. A man 
and a woman love, mate, and a child is born. What is 
it—and why? And why is this starry-eyed little thing 
different from any other? The parents mated—but the 
gift of life was not theirs to give; its nature and poten- 
tialities were beyond them to control. And long or 
short, the life of this child is distinct from any other, 
a secret unto itself and God. A dawning consciousness, 
a growing personality, an arrival at values, a power of 
choice, moral sense, purpose, character, destiny, and 
then death. And perhaps one life has been useful, good; 
another wicked, bad. Then death. Is that all? Some 
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never had a chance. Some were corrupted by parents, 
friends. Never to try again? Viewing coldly, one might 
say, “That’s all.” Let the departed be some loved per- 
son who has lived sacrificially, never to be fully appre- 
ciated. Then, agonized, the aching heart cries out, 
“There must be more.” Surely the sense of justice, 
fair play, values in the heart of man-at-his-best are not 
superior to the Creative Force that gave him life, God. 
There must be more. Jesus on the cross; a thief at 
either side. There must be more. The greatest think- 
ers have been able to find no stronger argument than 
this. 

Skeptical minds have insisted that the place of man 
in this creation has been given exaggerated importance. 
They point to his struggles and failures, his helpless- 
ness before the forces of nature, his puny clutch in the 
infinite reaches of the universe. But the answer has 
been given. Man’s mind has reached out to measure 
the universe, and nothing in all creation, however awe- 
inspiring, quite compares with the self-aware, hunger- 
ing, creative mind of man. Say man is a sinner, has 
corrupted the face of his earth; it still doesn’t matter. 
He seems the most important living thing in God’s 
works. The mechanical wonders of the spinning 
spheres, the uncanny instincts of the creature-world, all 
pale before the thinking, imagining, creative mind, the 
however fitful conscience of man. 

And he is not the helpless victim of the forces of 
nature. He has learned to survive them all, and finds 
that they but challenge him to find and develop re- 
sources within himself that he scarcely knew he had. 
How marvelously he and his world match in potentiali- 
ties. He scratches the earth, and it yields him food; he 
digs, and finds the stuff to make his tools; he mixes, and 
chemistry results; he ponders, and finds that there is 
order, reason, relationships that may be depended upon, 
in all things. He calls this science. He dreams, and, 
in long reaches, makes his dreams come true. On an 
elemental level, consider, man is so built that he may 
walk erect and use his hands; his hands are built (alone 
in all nature) so that he may oppose his thumbs to his 
fingers, handle his tools to make more tools. His body 
adjusts itself to almost all conditions of elevation, cli- 
mate; his eyes are fitted to distance or close, fine work; 
his every organic or instinctive need has its answer 
waiting. Some may scoff, and say that man and the 
earth grew up together, that only the fit survived. 
Even so—survived for what? To fill the highest place 
among living things. Pity came, and the family and 
thus the promise of civilization. Man dreamed of order, 
safety, and thus the tribe, city, state, nation. Man 
hoped to lighten his labors; he found beasts of burden, 
tools, machines, motors, engines. He needed warmth 
and mastered fire; he hated darkness and conceived oils, 
wicks, lamps, electricity to light his way. “Oh for the 
wings of the dove, that I might fly,” he sighed, and the 
winds bent down to lift his airplanes. He watched the 
fishes—and learned to live in their element. He dreamed 
of gods; made them; and they worked for him, encour- 
aged, strengthened, lifted him. They worked for him 
at the level where he was, or God did, for there was no 
other way, with a man that was to be free.. Mistaken 
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though he was, he found that his magic, his hates, his 
sacrifices, his rituals worked; they made him stronger, 
braver, gained him the favor of his gods. For he had 
to learn to be true to his convictions, to do what he 
“knew” he ought to do, to believe, to believe! and to act 
on what he believed. Thus his gods rewarded him, and 
he grew; his gods grew with him, and he advanced 
again, endlessly. From magic to prayer, from sacrifice 
to conscience, from brutality to kindness, from super- 
stitions to reasoned faith (failures, dark ages aplenty) , 
the universe and God conspired to bait, tempt, lure 
man on to find himself at his best. There was, has 
been and is an adequate answer to his every need, hope, 
dream, faith, ultimately. That is the kind of world he 
lived in, that is the manner in which the mind and spirit 
of man fitted his world; that is the kind of God who 
made the world and man—and whom we worship—the 
God who still helps us. 

Perhaps it was fifty, a hundred thousand years ago, 
a race of men, the Neanderthal men, roamed the forests 
of Europe. They were scarcely human; heavy-boned, 
beetle-eyed, stooped, fumbling men, if they spoke at all 
it was little, if they thought at all, it was dimly. Yet 
they were human; their skeletal remains, found in caves, 
tell scientists much. And when they died, they were 
buried, probably with little vessels of food or sacri- 
ficial offerings, with their beloved trinkets adorned, with 
their weapons at their sides, ready to begin their lives 
in the after world. They believed in some form of 
immortality!’ Apparently, back in the darkest primi- 
tive beginnings of the human race, men were confident 
that this life was not all. Think of it! Scarcely human, 
and believing in immortality! And probably there has 
never been a race of men that has not held to this be- 
lief, in some form. Almost an instinct—perhaps it 1s. 
And in a world, a universe, such as this, man has not 
been mocked. Every instinct has had its proper ful- 
fillment; every need has had its proper solution; ulti- 
mately, man has marched into and dwelt in the land of 
his dreams. God has not left, lost, nor betrayed us. 

True, man has wandered from the better way; he has 
been wicked; he is still wicked. Personality, character 
would be without meaning without freedom—freedom 
to do wrong, and to take the consequences. This war!— 
many would cite it as the hopelessness of man. Those 
who have built empires, those who would build empires, 
must learn the reward of taking the sword to exploit 
their fellow men. They are free. They make choices, 
and take the consequences. But probably never before 
in the history of man have there been so many people 
who long for decency, fair dealing and peace. In faith 
we may believe that some day the way will be found. 

In the meantime, individuals standing for the right 
fall by the thousands. It has always been so. Man’s 
doings—not God’s. But even in normal life, there are 
broken, incomplete, blasted lives. So men _ have 
dreamed of their heavens and their hells, dreamed of 
escaping the wheel of life into nothingness, or of work- 
ing in a better world, with a better chance. Ultimately, 
this world has answered, adequately, every legitimate 
hope, dream, faith of man. It, and the God who made 
it, will not cheat him now. More than the “moral argu- 
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ment” would I emphasize this “instinct and its fulfill- 
ment” approach. By this means did God lure man on 
to find himself and grow to moral stature. Thus it 
was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen. 

Let me restate this. Man has found that his every 
need, desire, dream have legitimate fulfillment, ulti- 
mately. He has found that his reason, the world, life, 
fit together. He finds individuality, personality, the 
most significant thing of his existence. Since the dawn 
of self-consciousness man has believed that there is 
some form of life after this. In a world, in a life, which 
in the long reaches of time always fulfill their promises, 
with the kind of God which such a state of affairs would 
indicate, it is reasonable to believe, it seems logically 
necessary, that immortality is a fact. 

But there is no absolute proof. Before the riddles 
of life, man’s reason always finds itself inadequate. In 
all things that matter most, there is no complete proof. 
As L. P. Jacks once wrote, we find our way by “reason 
grown courageous’ —that is faith. We love to think, 
reason, argue, but when reason fails, those who would 
live significantly take the next step beyond, in the direc- 
tion indicated by reason, guided, not shackled, thereby. 
After all, Bryant said this effectively: 

I would not always reason. The straight path 
Wearies us with never varying line, 
And we grow melancholy. I would make 
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Reason my guide, but she should sometimes sit 
Patiently by the wayside, while I traced 

The mazes of the pleasant wilderness 

Around me. She should be my counsellor, 
But not my tyrant. For the spirit needs 
Impulses from a deeper source than hers; 

And there are notions, in the mind of man, 
That she must look upon with awe. 


Actually in any important question affecting the 
being and destiny of man, almost as many arguments 
can be discovered on.one side as another, and one must 
almost close his eyes and choose. Ultimately, the choice 
is not so much by hard reasoning as by instinct, emo- 
tion, mood. Fortunate he whose choices are generally 
hopeful, optimistic, constructive. The human mind, 
being what it is, predisposes a man, once he has made 
his choice, to find his every day a confirmation which 
drives him deeper into the defenses of his convictions. 
Divine or “cussed” obstinacy—which? It behooves us, 
often, to make the bolder choice, the more helpful. 
William James stressed the importance of the “will to 
believe.” Even so. The age-old belief in immortality 
has ever aided man to know the importance of this life; 
it has given him confidence, straightened his spiritual 
backbone and enabled him to face danger, the unknown 
future, death, not only unafraid, but in confidence and 
trust. Make your choice, raise your flag! Choose life, 
and trust God! 


An Important Book by Tigner 


Frederic W. Perkins 


No Sten Suauy Be Given. By Hugh 8. Tigner. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 


N abandoned church in a rural village is a not 

uncommon sight. We may pass it with a momen- 
tary pang of regret over its evidence of the low esteem 
in which religion is apparently held, and go our way. 
It was otherwise with the author of this book. A de- 
serted church in Pleasant Valley in Northern New York, 
its windows boarded up and the grass-grown pathway 
untrampled by the feet of congregating worshipers, 
aroused profound reflections on what it meant. “What 
I saw by the roadside here one summer afternoon was 
a graphic and simplified picture of something that has 
been happening for some time throughout the whole 
western world. Let us make an honest effort to assess 
it.’ The result is a book of wide-reaching scope, writ- 
ten with spiritual insight and moral passion and with a 
brillianey of phrasing that tempts a reviewer to indulge 
in overfrequent quotation. 

It is far more than another plea for a revival of reli- 
gion as a personal concern. It is a plea for recognition 
of the power and indispensability of religion as em- 
bodied in the historic Hebrew-Christian tradition. That 
was not a static thing. It was a living process, often 
changing its forms of theological and institutional 
expression. But beneath the changes was an abiding 
continuum of fundamental conviction that was the 


source of its power and was the regulative norm of 
personal life and of social stability. As Mr. Tigner 
puts it: 

“The Hebrew-Christian tradition is endowed with 
dynamic, both in theory and in practice. The God of 
Israel and Christianity has ever been conceived as 
standing above the world, severely criticizing the exist- 
ing order, pronouncing judgment upon history from a 
standpoint above and beyond it, yet working as an 
active force within history, contending against the prin- 
cipalities of evil, and leading the whole historic process 
toward a glorious consummation in his kingdom... . 
Transformed by Christianity from a nation-centered re- 
ligion into a universal one, including all men potentially 
in its concept of community. . . . Surviving the disin- 
tegration of the Roman Empire and eventually conquer- 
ing the men who conquered Rome; passing from the 
medieval into the modern world; capable of inspiring 
within itself religious revolt and reform. . . . But the 
story is one of continuity through change. Our fathers 
in keeping this tradition—more accurately a faith— 
were not keeping a charnel house, nor cherishing some- 
thing that hampered their potentialities for great 
achievement. They were, in fact, preserving a heritage 
that made great achievement possible.” 

In other words, if one may venture to interpret the 
author’s thesis, at the heart of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition was the conviction that the universe, spiritual 
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as well as physical, reflects a basic pattern, an inevitable 
law. It is not a human fabrication but a Divine ordina- 
tion. Certain realities are so, whether we want them 
so or not. God does not hold office by our votes, and 
the fact that some of us may not have voted for him 
does not absolve us from allegiance, nor does it procure 
immunity from the disaster of refusing to obey. All 
this does not reduce men to the level of groveling sup- 
pliants. Even in its earlier forms, the Hebrew tradition 
showed a fine respect for human personality, as when 
Abraham boldly hurled to God the challenging cry, 
“Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?” Never- 
theless, the distinguishing feature of the historic reli- 
gious tradition for which the author pleads is that God 
originates his own purposes and calls man to serve as 
his instrumentalities. He chose them before they chose 
him, and their quenchless search for him, which is one 
of the indubitable disclosures of his presence, is but 
their response to his initiative. Something of this, put 
with academic bareness, stripped of the author’s wealth 
of illustration, is what he evidently had in mind when 
he wrote, “This is one of the world’s unique phenomena, 
standing in glaring contrast with all other historical reli- 
gious and classic philosophies.” 

Nor was this tradition broken when Christianity 
arose. Rather was it in essence not destroyed but ful- 
filled, as Jesus said. The God whom Jesus revealed as 
Eternal Love is a love that commands as well as en- 
treats. He is still the Sovereign before whose majestic 
presence we bow as well as the Father in whose en- 
swathing love we dwell. One does well to remember 
that the stern parables of judgment which Jesus uttered 
when he came to grips with his enemies in the last 
week of his life, under the shadow of the cross, are as 
truly his message as the parable of the prodigal son. 
Jesus did more than put a new truth in place of the old. 
He fulfilled the truth that was in the old. And the 
author intimates more than once that the too frequent 
failure of liberals to follow that example may account 
in part for the curious futility of much that passes for 
liberal religion today. 

“T think this question,’ says the author, “as to 
whether our cultural heritage will be taken away, or 
betrayed, is the underlying issue of the present crisis. 
We are in process of passing from one epoch to another. 
... The basic question is: will the next epoch be con- 
tinuous or discontinuous with the Hebrew-Christian 
stream? Will the future witness a trampling underfoot 
of those central values and basic beliefs peculiar to 
western-Christian civilization, or will it see a fresh 
cherishment and embodiment of those values and beliefs 
in new social forms?” 


In various chapters the author considers aspects of 
that question. One on “The Problem of Social Unity” 
contains trenchant observations as to the relations be- 
tween liberty and order that may make some ardent 
members of the Civil Liberties Union squirm. “Liberty 
has to be realized within an organized society; there is 
no other place in which to realize it. Organized society 
must contain principles of organization, certain facts 
and factors in addition to, or aside from, the principle 
or factor of freedom; and this is just as true for liberal 
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and democratic societies as for any others. . . . There 
must also be a unifying faith supplying a basis for co- 
operative and common agreements; serving as a. spirit- 
ual cement in the body politic. . . . Liberals had better 
look up from their microscopes and take in the larger 
scene. Nor would it do any harm if they should inquire 
into what faith has given America the unity—and the 
particular kind of unity—that has made her liberties 
possible.” 


In similar fashion, the author points out, in the chap- 
ter on “Saving the Values of Democracy,” that the 
values of democracy are religious values. When the 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed that all men 
were “endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights,” it was the Divine endowment, not any 
human favor, that gave them sanctity. Because 
Almighty God bestowed them, no other power, not 
even Almighty State, had the right to deny them. By 
a sure instinct, the totalitarian state hurls its fiercest 
attack on democracy’s faith in the inherent worth of 
human personality, and only as champions of democ- 
racy reinstate that faith as a recognized religious faith 
can it hope to win against foes without and disintegrat- 
ing forces within. 

The most provocative chapter is on “Why Our Col- 
leges Can’t Educate’—a slashing attack with horse, 
foot and dragoons on the anarchy which the author 
believes reigns in the realm of higher educational insti- 
tutions, anarchy in the sense of the lack of any ruling 
conception of human values to which education should 
minister. Commenting on the statement of Dr. White- 
head that “the modern university has replaced the 
medieval church,” Mr. Tigner retorts: “The college has 
assumed the position of the church; but it has no reli- 
gion by which to inform and direct its efforts. . . . Hav- 
ing dethroned God, the educational procedure is beset 
with a welter of noisy, contending, presumptuous and 
trifling divinities.’ One can easily imagine the angry 
protest which will be visited on such a blasphemer of 
the sacred temple, a protest which the author’s sweep- 
ing and unqualified charge in a measure justifies. Very 
likely he realized that the objectors would supply the 
needed qualifications. But the anger may well be with- 
held while the educators reflect on the charge, as indeed 
some of them are doing pretty seriously today. It is 
not that college professors are definitely irreligious, 
though some of them view with intellectual supercili- 
ousness the values connoted by religion. And it is not 
met by pointing to elective courses in religion offered 
by the curriculum, though a college does well to include 
in its concept of the humanities a knowledge of this 
major factor in the human story. That, however, im- 
plies that religion is only an elective, which is precisely 
Mr. Tigner’s point. “What is knowledge for?” he asks. 
“What do we want people to do with it? With this 
normative question answered there would be a basis 
for making choices among the various and infinite fields 
of learning. . . . Colleges would then aim to impart 
knowledge for the purpose of feeding the meanings and 
serving the moral ends of proper human living. But 
that would involve having a religion, for it takes a reli- 
gion to define meanings and ends of proper human 
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living.” The whole chapter, bristling with moot ques- 


tions, is one which modern educators may well ponder. 


The book closes with an illuminating chapter on 
“The Churches and the Church’”—churches represent- 
ing the conception that religiously minded people gather 
themselves together in a voluntary association of be- 
lievers; the church representing the conception that it is 
a God-given institution that makes religiously minded 
men rather than one made by them; which is, of course, 
the essential difference between the Protestant and 
Catholic conceptions. The author holds, with an in- 
creasing number of Protestant scholars, that each con- 
ception has much to learn from the other. Protestant 
churches especially need to recover the note of pro- 
phetic authority which they have so largely lost because 
they have lost the sense of being spokesmen of a great 
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spiritual tradition, with its “Thus saith the Lord.” 
“Whereas Catholicism was once challenged, put on the 
defensive, waked up and taught by the Protestant 
movement, it is now the latter’s turn to be waked up 
and taught by the former. This statement does not 
raise the question of Protestantism abandoning its 
‘genius’; it simply points out the necessity that Prot- 
estantism must learn to appreciate the elements con- 
tained in Catholicism if it is to continue to make any 
contribution at all.” 

This is distinctly a book for those who would recap- 
ture “the lost radiance of the Christian religion” and 
reinstate a disinherited church in its place of central 
influence in the community. It will be an astringent 
drink to some liberals, but possibly none the less whole- 
some for that. 


Protection of Church Property 


A. Ingham Bicknell 


T our conventions, both national and state, resolu- 
tions are frequently adopted recommending that 
parishes take steps towards the protection of their 
church property to assure that it may continue in the 
future to be held in Universalist hands, or if at any time 
it might be deemed advisable to sell it, that the pro- 
ceeds may be used only for denominational purposes. 
This may be accomplished by the steps mentioned 
below, but first, let us examine some of the reasons why 
such action should be taken. 

Our denomination is organized under what is known 
as the congregational system of government. That is, 
each church is a separate legal unit unto itself and is 
not subject to control by the denomination. It is, there- 
fore, possible for persons not Universalists, by uniting 
with a Universalist church and becoming a majority of 
its membership, to gain control of the parish and to 
take it out of Universalist fellowship. This has hap- 
pened. Would you want this to happen in the case of 
your church? 

Unwise leadership sometimes gets control of a 
church organization and puts on a program far beyond 
the financial abilities of the parish. Indebtedness fol- 
lows. Then a mortgage is put on the church property. 
Then a foreclosure may result with the loss of the church 
property. The steps herein mentioned protect against 
such a result. 

Communities change. Population may decrease so 
that an insufficient number of Universalists may remain 
to support the church. Likewise, the character of the 
population of the community may change, resulting in 
Universalists moving away, and the support may dwin- 
dle until it is insufficient to maintain the church. Some- 
times this process is so slow that the ultimate end is 
hardly discernible in the early stages of a decline, but 
the outcome is pretty certain in these areas of changing 
population. If your church should be finally closed, 
what is to become of the proceeds from the sale of the 
property? Do you know? Plan that it may be used 


- cannot borrow money if it so desires. 


for denominational purposes in accordance with the 
method herein suggested. 

Certain objections have been raised to the effect that 
if title to church property carries a reversionary clause 
in favor of the Universalist Church of America, our 
national organization, or a state convention, a church 
The answer is 
that unless a mortgage of the church property is in- 
volved, money can still be borrowed by action of the 
local parish. If a mortgage is contemplated, then the 
assent by the national or state body must be obtained. 
Experience has shown that such assent is rarely denied, 
and then only because the advisability of so mortgaging 
the church property is seriously in doubt. Many times 
the necessity of obtaining the assent of an outside body 
has stopped unwise expenditures on the part of the indi- 
viduals momentarily carried away by excess enthusiasm. 

Again, it has been stated that if a church property 
has been conveyed to the national or state organization, 
the church no longer belongs to the local constituency. 
Such a statement is fallacious. Study the method 
herein suggested and it shows that title is still in the 
local parish and only reverts to the denominational 
body for breach of certain conditions. The real situa- 
tion is this. Maintain a Universalist church and the 
property in reality belongs forever to the local parish. 
Fail to maintain a Universalist church and the Univer- 
salist authorities may step in and see to it that either 
the property or the proceeds from the sale thereof are 
used for Universalist purposes. This is fair and as it 
should be. 

We sometimes hear of certain parishioners who think 
that if the church disbands, the property will be sold 
and the proceeds divided among them. This does not 
happen. Church property is charged with what is 
known as a religious or charitable trust. A court will 
prevent the proceeds from the sale of a church property 
from being divided among the parishioners, but such 
proceeds may not be used as Universalists might desire. 
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The method herein suggested is far better. It clarifies 
the situation. 

The steps to be taken to properly protect local 
church property are as follows: 


Call a legal meeting of a society and insert in the 
call for the meeting the following article: 

To see what action the society will take with refer- 
ence to conveying its church property to the Univer- 
salist Church of America, a New York corporation, the 
national body of the Universalist denomination, pro- 
vided said corporation will redeed the same property 
to this society upon the following conditions: 

If this society shall not maintain preaching in the 
church building now standing or which may hereafter 
be erected on the premises by a clergyman holding fel- 
lowship in the Universalist denomination for the period 
of any two consecutive years or shall not itself continue 
in such fellowship for a like period of time, the premises 
with all the improvements thereon shall revert to the 
Universalist Church of America to be held by that 
corporation in trust for the following purposes: 

First —to manage, sell, lease or otherwise dispose 
of said property at the discretion of the board of 
trustees of that corporation. 

Second —to apply any net income received from 
said property or from the proceeds of the sale thereof 
to the general missionary purposes of said corporation. 

Third — to apply the principal sum received from 
the sale of the property to the building of the Univer- 
salist church in the city of ..............4. (insert here the 
name of the city or town in which the local church is 
situated) or in some other suitable place when in the 
judgment of the board of trustees of said corporation it 
shall be deemed advisable so to do. 

At the parish meeting secure the passage of the 
following vote: 

“That the treasurer of the Universalist parish of the 
a eee is hereby authorized to sign, seal, acknowl- 
edge and deliver a deed in proper form to the Univer- 
salist Church of America of the real property of the 
Universalist Society of ...............0 provided said cor- 
poration will redeed the same property to the society 
upon the conditions stated in the call for this meeting.” 


The conveyance from the society will be the usual 
quitclaim form running from the parish to the Univer- 
salist Church of America. The deed should describe the 
Universalist Church of America as being a corporation 
duly organized under the laws of the State of New York 
with an usual place of business in Boston in the County 
of Suffolk and Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Whether the deed should be signed by the president or 
by the treasurer or by both, should be determined in 
accordance with the custom in the particular state in 
which the local society exists. Likewise, the kind of 
deed to be given, whether quitclaim or warranty, should 
be determined by local practice. It is always advisable 
for the society to act under the guidance of its local 
attorney as the laws concerning the conveyance of real 
estate differ greatly in various states. The deed should 
be properly acknowledged and duly recorded in the 
local Registry of Deeds. The deed should state that the 
consideration of the same is less than one hundred dol- 
lars in order to make unnecessary the attachment of 
revenue stamps. 

The Universalist Church of America by its board of 
trustees will then authorize its treasurer and its secre- 
tary to redeed the property to the local society with the 
conditions above stated placed in the deed. 
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We have given in this outline the name of our 
national organization as the proper one to receive the 
deed to the local church property. It is for the local 
society to decide whether the Universalist Church of 
America shall be the organization designated for this 
purpose, or whether it shall be the state convention in 
the state in which the church property is located. Either 
organization is acceptable. 

It should be understood that neither the national 
nor the state organization contemplates the supervision 
of the church property conveyed to it. Neither of them 
will assume any additional responsibility for its care 
and maintenance, and will step in and take supervision 
only in case the local church ceases to function. Never- 
theless, if this finally happens, the property or the pro- 
ceeds will be used for Universalist purposes. 


6é If’ * 


If we can keep our heads when all about us, 
Our friends are shaken with disturbing fears; 
If we can trust ourselves when neighbors doubt us, 
And turn our grave misgivings into cheers; 
If we can face a storm of senseless “baiting” 
By folks who blame on us the nation’s ill, 
And being hated, still refrain from hating, 
While standing firm in full good-natured will; 


If we can sense the times when we have blundered, 
And make a full confession of our fault; 

If we can face the wreck of projects sundered, 
And bring the sequent evil to a halt; 

If we can take a critic’s admonition 
As meant to help us shape a new design, 

By humbly seeking God in deep contrition, 
In firm resolve to hew a straighter line; 


If we can watch a world in wild commotion, 

The people anxious, nations plunged in war, 
And unalarmed maintain a firm devotion 

To love of truth and faith in man; and more— 
If we can trust, whatever wrongs afflict us, 

That life is good, that God is at the helm, 
Then shall no baffling evils contradict us, 

Nor all the world’s confusion overwhelm. 

CuarLes Gustav GIRELIUS. 


*Adaptation from Kipling 


The Church 

Deep in my heart I know that the church is of God; 
that in spite of human frailties she has brought bless- 
ings untold to all generations, including my own; that 
she has made my community and my country a better 
place in which to live, to work, to establish a home, and 
to rear my children; that I would not want to live or die 
in a land where no church spires point their people 
heavenward. 

I also know that the church continues to live 
triumphantly, even when men and nations reject her 
by indifference or open hostility. 

In this knowledge I gladly give myself to my church 
and offer her my loyal support by intelligent member- 
ship, regular attendance, generous giving, ardent prayer, 
and devoted service—Oklahoma City Star. 
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Death of Three Prominent Ministers 


EV. HARRY L. CANFIELD, a minister of the 

Universalist Church for fifty-four years, died at 
his home in Woodstock, Vt., Saturday, March 7, at 
10:30 a.m. On February 2, he was eighty-two years 
of age. He was widely known throughout the denomi- 
nation because he had lived north and south, east and 
west, had served the National Y. P. C. U. as secretary, 
the Women’s National Missionary Association (now the 
Association of Universalist Women), and the General 
Convention (now the Universalist Church of America) , 
and had filled several other pastorates. He had 
taken dual fellowship with the American Unitarian 
Association. 

He married Mary Grace Webb January 1, 1891, and 
she has become equally well known as Rev. Mary Grace 
Canfield, preacher, historian, and dealer in antiques. 
She survives him. 

Harry Canfield, who was made a doctor of divinity 
by Tufts College in 1931, was an intellectual with a 
warm, magnetic personality which bound his friends to 
him with hooks of steel. When he preached at univer- 
sity centers, he won the hearty respect of the thoughtful 
members of the community. When his lot was to serve 
small groups, meeting perhaps in halls, he was sunny, 
painstaking, clearheaded and effective. Of him the late 
Frank Oliver Hall often declared, “Harry Canfield is 
a man who never has been recognized at his true worth. 
Why, I don’t know. Perhaps he was too modest. Per- 
haps we don’t know enough to appreciate our best 
men.” 

Harry Lee Canfield was born February 2, 1860, at 
Newbury, Ohio, son of a well-known Universalist min- 
ister, Rev. Henry Lovell Canfield, who preached for 
sixty years. His mother was Lepha Johnson Canfield. 
He did his preparatory work at Akron Academy and 
Buchtel Preparatory School. In 1886, he was graduated 
as B.D. from the Crane Divinity School (now the 
School of Religion) at Tufts College. From 1886 to 
1890 he served the parishes of Stryker, Attica, Lyons, 
Caledonia and Flint, all in Ohio, receiving ordination to 
the Universalist ministry in 1888. In 1890, he took 
the church at Cincinnati, remaining three years. Other 
pastorates listed in his biography at Universalist head- 
quarters are as follows: Dover, Maine, 1898-1902; 
Woodstock, Vt., 1902-1906; Owatonna, Minn., 1906- 
1908; Woodstock, Vt., 1909-1913. From 1919 to 1936 
he was preaching in the South. He was settled at Kin- 
ston, N. C., 1922-1923, and then began a pastorate at 
Greensboro which lasted from 1923 to 1936. Most of 
this work was under the auspices of the Association of 
Universalist Women. His service as national secretary 
of the Y. P. C. U. was in his student days and early 
ministry from 1884 to 1888. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Canfield always have been active 
in community matters. In North Carolina, Dr. Canfield 
was president of the Anti-Capital Punishment Society, 
was a member of the State Welfare Society, and was 
active in work for the blind. Both his father and 


mother were students of Shakespeare, and his father 
could recite entire plays. Dr. Canfield was intensely 
interested in music and the drama, and as a young 
man managed to hear the greatest artists of the day 
and knew his Shakespeare well. 

Besides Mrs. Canfield, he is survived by a son 
Herbert, who is in the printing business in Rochester, 
N. Y. A daughter Vivien is state supervisor of library 
projects for Wisconsin. Another son, Murray Webb, 
died March 7, 1903, at the age of seven. Two grand- 
daughters, Constance and Mary Grace Canfield, live 
in Rochester. 

In accordance with the request of Dr. Canfield, no 
funeral services were held. The body was cremated at 
Mount Auburn, Cambridge, and the ashes were scat- 
tered on a lot provided for that purpose. On some 
Sunday afternoon in June a memorial service will be 
held at Woodstock. 

Dr. Harry Adams Hersey commented on his death 
as follows: 


Harry L. Canfield will be remembered always by 
those of his own and immediately succeeding genera- 
tions of Universalists as the man of vision, energy and 
ability to whom our denomination is indebted for one 
of its largest and most influential achievements. 

Forty-eight years ago he came on the scene just as 
our young people had decided to form their own union. 
He was indeed the man for the hour. For four short 
years—tragically short under absolute economic neces- 
sity—Harry Canfield, as national secretary and editor 
of Onward (then an influential weekly paper) , inspired 
and led our youth. More than any successor has been 
or could be he was “in the field.” In all his work he 
was ably aided by his talented wife, who, in addition to 
working with him for the young people, did a funda- 
mental work for and with our children. 

One must read and know the history of those early 
years in the half-century of the Y. P. C. U. to appre- 
ciate all that the Canfields did. One must have known 
the individuals intimately, as some of us knew them, 
in those wonderful years, to have adequate appreciation 
of their work. 

It was “Harry” who caught, and dared to transmit 
to that infant union, the vision of building churches. 
Dr. Nash and Dr. Shinn were flaming men for flaming 
youth, in those days, but it was “Harry” who got “the 
big idea” and built the machinery for which others 
furnished the power. 

In those early years we had that which has been 
always practically indispensable, as the years of decline 
fully proved, a full-time organizer and leader in the 
field. Harry Canfield filled the office, enrolled thou- 
sands of our youth and moved their elders to such 
interest and confidence that thousands of dollars from 
them supplemented other thousands which the young 
people contributed through the “2 Cents a Week” plan, 
one of the most successful financial methods the de- 
nomination has ever used. 

In the half century (almost) since Harry L. Can- 
field ceased his official connection with the Y. P. C. U. 
he has worked faithfully and well. I by no means 
imply that these years have been without substantial 
results. But it was given him, early in life, to start 
the Y. P. C. U. on a great missionary career. 

As I reviewed all the years of union history, read 
and reread the files of Onward and reports of national 
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conventions, three years ago, I made some approach to 
seeing the record “whole.” I confirmed that opinion 
which my intimate knowledge of Harry Canfield and 
his work had formed, that in him we had the “man for 
the hour” when the great hour came. 


EV. OLUF TANDBERG, Ph.D., who has lived 

for the last few years near Dover, N. H., died 
March 13. He was in his seventy-seventh year and 
had been ill for several months with a disease of the 
heart. Oluf Tandberg was one of our most thoughtful 
and scholarly men and won the respect and affection of 
a great company of people. 

Rey. Merrill C. Ward conducted the funeral serv- 
ices, which were held in the Universalist church of 
Dover, Sunday, March 15. He was assisted by Rev. 
Robert Hosmer, pastor of the church. Rev. Joseph 
Wayne Haskell, State Superintendent, was present and 
would have been asked to take part in the service had 
his presence been noted. 


Mr. Ward said in part: 


Our friend Oluf Tandberg was born November 10, 
1865, in Toten, Norway, and educated in Hendrickson’s 
Private Institute. At about sixteen years of age he 
came to America and has ever been an ardent, patriotic 
citizen, eager to promote the welfare and happiness of 
our people and our land. He early became a printer, 
and he loved to show his friends the beautiful copy of 
the Bible, in the American Revision, printed by his 
publishing house in the best Norwegian translation, a 
work in which he took an active part. 

He graduated from Lombard College in 1898, and 
later from Ryder Divinity School. In 1901 he received 
the degree of Ph.D. from Northern Illinois College. He 
was ordained a Universalist minister in 1898, and 
served as pastor at Augusta, Wis. Then he went to 
Gardiner, Maine, also serving as pastor of Monmouth, 
Brunswick and Mechanic Falls, Maine. A very happy 
pastorate was that at Halifax, N. S., where he lived 
and served among the college professors as one of 
them, sharing their studies and experiences, as well as 
being active in civic affairs. He would not call him- 
self a scholar because his ideals always far outran any 
work he was humanly able to do. His best work did 
not satisfy his ideals. Other churches he served were 
Gloversville, N. Y., and Berlin and Dover, N. H. 


Mr. Ward compared Dr. Tandberg to the moun- 
tains of his native Norway. His convictions were solid 
and enduring, his ideals high. 

“Religion to him,” said Mr. Ward, “was not merely 
an idea; it was an experience. 

“T remember his sermon before the Maine State Con- 
vention in Guilford in 1929. Among other things he 
said, ‘The upheaval of our age cannot be disheartening 
to those who know from experience that the God of our 
fathers is still in the midst of this changing world, not 
as a passive idea but as a force and a purpose, a grace 
and a love that can bend the ages to his will. And yet 
we cannot escape our problems by referring them to 
God. God cannot guide our civilization to its destiny 
without human agencies.’ ” 

Dr. Tandberg was married June 19, 1901, to Miss 
Mary Peterson at Washington, D. C. She survives 
him. He is survived also by a sister and several nieces 


who live in the Middle West. 
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Besides the parishes mentioned by Mr. Ward, he 
was minister at Belfast, Maine, from 1930 to 1931. 


EV. MARY T. WHITNEY died at her home in 
Weare, N. H., March 8, at the age of ninety. She 
was one of the early women ministers of the country 
and the first to serve in the Boston area. 
We are indebted to the Laurentian of St. Lawrence 
University for the following sketch prepared by Dr. 
Lucia E. Heaton: 


Mary Louise Traffarn Whitney was born in 1852. 
She was graduated from St. Lawrence University in 
1872 with the degree of bachelor of science. The fol- 
lowing year she was married to Rev. Herbert Whitney, 
I eer 

During her husband’s five-year pastorate at Ludlow, 
Vt., she filled the pulpit for him on two different Sun- 
days when he was ill. Two sons were born to her in 
Ludlow. 

Having taken a course for kindergarten teachers in 
Chicago about 1880, she conducted a kindergarten for 
two years at Storm Lake, Iowa, while her husband was 
a pastor there. Two more children were born at Storm 
Lake. 

Mr. Whitney’s next pastorate was at Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa. Before the year was out, he had a call to a 
church in New York. With the consent of the Mt. 
Pleasant church Mrs. Whitney finished the year in his 
place while he accepted the New York call. She was 
licensed by the Universalist Convention of Iowa to 
preach and to perform marriage ceremonies. From 
then on for thirty years, almost consecutively, she held 
pastorates. 

In 1892 she was called to the pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian church in West Somerville, Mass., a suburb of 
Boston. Being the first woman to be called to the 
pastorate of a church in or near Boston, she was 
brought into great prominence. The Boston Sunday 
Globe solicited and paid for six of her sermons, which 
were printed in full. West Somerville also printed a 
number of them. Her preaching was never doctrinal 
but always practical and social. A man outside her 
church was attracted to attend and, seeing the trend of 
her ideas, urged her to be the head of a movement he 
had in mind which he called “Family Culture.” The 
Family Culture Institute was organized in Boston with 
Mrs. Whitney as its president. Soon a monthly maga- 
zine called Family Culture was started with Mrs. 
Whitney as its editor. The magazine was the first 
eugenics publication in the country. ‘Twenty years 
later it received extensive notice in the Journal of 
Heredity, a publication of the American Genetics 
Association. 

After four years in Somerville, having been called 
by the Unitarians of Boston to do missionary work in 
their organization known as the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches, she took their field in South Boston. At 
this time she was also acting as state superintendent 
of Social Purity of the W. C. T. U. When, in about 
three years, the Boston Unitarians became aware of 
Mrs. Whitney’s social work outside the church, they 
discharged her. She was, however, immediately asked 
to take the presidency of the Massachusetts Moral 
Education Association, which she held for six years. 
In the meantime she was called to another church and 
continued to hold pastorates till the family retired 
about 1915 to a farm at North Weare, N. H. Retire- 
ment to this energetic woman did not mean inactivity. 
Upon going to Weare she entered the work of the So- 
cialist Party in New Hampshire and ran on the ticket 
one year for representative, making the usual “stump 
speeches.” She has carried on social and educational 
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work among the farmers of her community in which 
the interest of these neighbors does not wane. She 
reviewed a book in Tue CuristrAN Leaner as late as 
1939. 

Mrs. Whitney says that she never planned any of 
her life, that she was led by circumstances to do what- 
ever she did, but that she never entered into anything 
in which she was not deeply interested. 

Mary T. Whitney visited St. Lawrence at the 1939 
commencement, the sixty-seventh anniversary of her 
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graduation. She walked the whole distance in the 

alumni parade and on the evening of the same day 

gave a brilliant address at the alumni supper, showing 

the mental vigor of a young woman. She is an honor 

to her alma mater. 

Her birthplace was Boonville, N. Y., and her pre- 
paratory school was the Clinton Liberal Institute. 

She is survived by three sons, Waldo and Frederic 
of Boston, and Leslie of Weare. 


The Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace 


Stanley Manning 


ORE than three hundred fifty delegates from 
twenty-three denominations came together on 
the campus of Ohio Wesleyan University from March 
3 to 5 for a national study conference on “The Churches 
and a Just and Durable Peace.* Most of the delegates 
were selected by denominational bodies, the others by 
state and city councils and federations of churches. The 
Universalist delegation included Dr. Robert Cummins, 
Dr. George C. Baner, Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Rev. Stanley 
C. Stall, Rev. R. Homer Gleason and Dr. Stanley Man- 
ning. Dr. Francis B. Bishop visited the conference, and 
Rev. Max A. Kapp was a delegate from the Rochester 
Federation of Churches. 

Dr. John Foster Dulles, international lawyer and 
one of President Wilson’s advisers at Versailles, was the 
chairman of the conference and of the committee of 
direction which prepared the preliminary studies which 
had been sent in advance to the delegates. In his words 
bringing the conference to a close, he said that he had 
been very doubtful that three hundred delegates from 
all parts of the country could in three days come to any 
agreements that would be worth while, but that where 
the spirit of Christ is present, differences vanish and 
great things can be done. 

In connection with the conference, the annual series 
of Merrick-McDowell Lectures under the auspices of 
the university was given, and these were the public ses- 
sions of the conference. The lectures were given by 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the Methodist Church; 
Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the United States; 
Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, special assistant to the Secretary 
of State; Dr. William Paton of London, one of the sec- 
retaries of the World Council of Churches; Dr. Dulles; 
and Dr. Carl J. Hambro, president of the Norwegian 
Storting (Parliament) and president of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 

After the first lecture and the opening plenary ses- 
sion for organization, the conference divided into four 
sections, three of them dealing with the political, eco- 
nomic and social bases of a just and durable peace, and 


* The findings of the conference are being sent to all active 
ministers, and to others who send a request for them to the 
chairman of the Commission on International Relations of 
the Universalist Church of America, Dr. Stanley Manning, 
43 North Beacon Street, Hartford, Conn. 


the fourth with the task of the churches in relation 
thereto. 

There was general agreement that the conference 
should not make any pronouncement about the war, 
or what should be done during the war, but should 
limit its work to preparing the way for peace. Some 
of the delegates felt that there should have been action 
regarding the feeding of starving peoples in occupied 
countries, but even this was ruled out, as there was 
sharp difference of opinion on this and other matters, 
the conference representing widely different views, rang- 
ing all the way from the absolute pacifists to those at 
the opposite extreme. It was recognized that a pro- 
nouncement by majority vote would be of no meaning 
or value. 

The decisions of the conference were reached by 
thoroughgoing discussion in the four sections, and then 
adoption of the findings of each section after debate and 
amendment in the plenary sessions held on the last 
day. So most of the findings are included in the report 
of the sectional meetings which follow this general 
report. 

The more important agreements reached were these: 
That a just and durable peace depends upon the forma- 
tion of some kind of world government, which shall 
have certain legislative powers to codify international 
law, judicial powers to decide disputes, and sufficient 
executive power to enforce such decisions by an inter- 
national police or military force. This last was empha- 
sized in contrast to the view often advocated that the 
policing of the after-war world must be in the hands of 
one or two nations. There must be a period of waiting 
after the war before definite peace terms are decided, 
during which time the spirit of hostility and the emo- 
tional exhaustion that follow every war may pass and 
more of good sense and good will prevail. The present 
mandate principle must be altered so that the adminis- 
tration of such areas shall be under international con- 
trol, in reality as well as in theory, and that the same 
principle must be extended to colonies and imperial 
possessions. Some kind of agreement must be reached 
regarding raw materials, so that all who need them may 
be able to secure them. This involves not simply a 
willingness to sell to all on equal terms, but an arrange- 
ment by which all who wish to buy will have oppor- 
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tunity to sell goods or services in exchange, so as to 
have the means to buy. There must be a method of 
stabilizing international exchange, so that international 
trade cannot be thrown off balance by the action of one 
nation in changing the value of its own currency. The 
greatest immediate problem after the war will be the 
feeding of the starving and the undernourished in many 
parts of the world, and this must be done under inter- 
national agreement that will distribute the burden 
according to ability. 


THE LECTURES 


Bishop McConnell emphasized the moral and social 
problems which will be faced everywhere when the war 
ends, and the danger that each nation will regard its 
own problem as so pressing that it will refuse to co-oper- 
ate with others in solving problems that are world- 
wide. The Christian approach will see these problems 
as human rather than national, will relieve poverty and 
suffering wherever they are found, will seek a solution 
for unemployment everywhere, and will face the moral 
problems that occur when people are emotionally ex- 
hausted and turn away from social responsibilities as 
a result. 

Dr. Hu Shih said that resentment and further wars 
result, not from wars well fought and either well won 
or well lost, but from peace that is not well made. A 
peace of justice that does not impugn the honor of the 
vanquished does not provoke to further war to redress 
the wrong; a peace that imposes heavy reparations and 
acceptance of war-guilt is not a peace that lasts; and 
he cited the very different attitudes taken by Germany 
after its war with Austria, which made Austria its 
friend and ally until the Anschluss, and after the 
Franco-Prussian War which set the mind of France on 
the revenge which came in 1918. 

Dr. Pasvolsky dwelt on the need for prompt action 
after hostilities cease, making for economic co-operation 
and reconstruction. Slow action, he said, may be as 
bad as none at all. 

Dr. Paton told of a British friend of his who re- 
marked, “Many Christian people shrink from talking 
about the moral responsibilities of power, just as they 
do about sex, as if there were something unclean about 
it.” There isn’t, he said, and we must look forward to 
united and responsible control of power after the war. 
Whether we like it or not there is going to be a much 
greater amount of planned economy, and it is a matter 
of prime importance that we see that the planning is 
done so as to ensure freedom and not regimentation. 
The supreme task of the church in this broken world 
of ours is to face fear and hopelessness and confusion 
and cynicism, and to release springs of new life and 
hope. There is no other repository of this grace and 
_ power. 

Dr. Dulles, after reviewing several proposed meth- 
ods of regional or ideological union for international 
organization, advocated a functional approach, in those 
areas where interdependence is greatest. The first field 
is that of international trade and finance, because inter- 
connection there is most real, and those in authority in 
this field recognize the need for regulation. A central 
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authority would be necessary to regulate this, and its 
members should take an oath of allegiance to the wel- 
fare of the whole rather than to any nation. Also 
necessary would be a world court to decide questions 
at issue. After such a beginning, international organi- 
zation could go on to other fields of common interest 
and need. 

Dr. Hambro pointed out a most significant fact, that 
Czechoslovakia was the only nation which had ap- 
pointed educational attaches to its diplomatic missions, 
to learn what other nations were thinking and teach- 
ing. In the postwar world we must guard against edu- 
cational crimes. Intellectual co-operation will be as 
necessary as economic. Facts should be presented in 
the same way in textbooks in all the nations, as was 
done in the Scandinavian countries after the Swedish- 
Norwegian War in 1840. Wars are started, not by sol- 
diers and diplomats, but in schools and colleges. Edu- 
cation should also emphasize the things that bind 
nations together, such as the Atlantic Ice Patrol and the 
Universal Postal Union. He also pointed out the pe- 
culiar necessity for the understanding of international 
problems and the problems of peace by the people of 
the United States, because ours is the only nation in 
the world where treaties can be altered or amended by 
legislative bodies, and where international relations be- 
come matters of partisan politics. Peace can be more 
easily made by practical men than by those who are 
obsessed by the need to maintain national prestige. 
The International Labor Office which has been so suc- 
cessful was built up by practical men expert in the 
field, not by politicians and diplomats. So doctors, 
police chiefs, even economists, can get together and 
reach agreements that make for practical results. There 
must be more of that kind of approach to the problems 
of making peace. 

He stressed what had been said over and over again 
in the conference, that the worst moment for arranging 
peace terms is immediately after hostilities cease. There 
must be a cooling-off period—five years was suggested 
as a possible term—and then the chances of arriving 
at a just and durable peace will be vastly increased. 

As a preface to its detailed recommendations the 
conference first adopted a statement of guiding princi- 
ples with suggestions that it be used as widely as pos- 
sible to crystallize public opinion on the basic issues. 
This statement had previously been adopted by the 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace. In brief these guiding principles are: 

1. That moral law, no less than physical law, under- 
girds our world. . . . If mankind is to escape chaos and 
recurrent war, social and political institutions must be 
brought into conformity with this moral order. 

2. That the sickness and suffering which afflict our 
present society are proof of indifference to, as well as 
direct violation of, the moral law. All share in respon- 
sibility for the present evils... . 

3. That it is contrary to the moral order that nations 
in their dealings with one another should be motivated 
by a spirit of revenge and retaliation. Such attitudes 
will lead, as they always have led, to renewed conflict. 

4. That the principle of co-operation and mutual 
concern, implicit in the moral order and essential to a 


just and durable peace, calls for a true community of na- 
tions. . . . The interdependent life of nations must be 
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ordered by agencies having the duty and the power to 
promote and safeguard the general welfare of all 
peoples. . 

5. That economic security is no less essential than 
political security to a just and durable peace. Such 
security nationally and internationally involves among 
other things the use of material resources and the tools 
of production to raise the general standard of liy- 
Ino vee 

6. That international machinery is required to 
facilitate the easing of such economic and political ten- 
sions as are inevitably recurrent in a world which is liv- 
ing a therefore changing. . 

. That that government w vhich derives its just 
Nee ers from the consent of the governed is the truest 
expression of the rights and dignity of man. This re- 
quires that we seek autonomy for all subject and 
colonial peoples. Until that shall be realized the task of 
colonial government is no longer one of exclusive na- 
tional concern. .. . 

8. That military establishments should be interna- 
tionally controlled and be made subject to law under 
the community of nations. For one or more nations 
to be forcibly deprived of their arms while other nations 
retain the right of maintaining or expanding their mili- 
tary establishments can only produce an uneasy peace 
for a limited period. Any initial arrangement which 
falls short of this must therefore be looked upon as 
temporary and provisional. 

9. That the right of all men to pursue work of their 
own choosing and to enjoy security from want and op- 
pression is not limited by race, color or creed... . 

10. That in bringing international relations into 
conformity with the moral law, a very heavy respon- 
sibility devolves upon the United States. . . . We must 
be ready to subordinate immediate and particular na- 
tional interests to the welfare of all. . . . 

11. That a supreme responsibility rests with the 
church. . . . The church may be used of God to de- 
velop his spirit of righteousness and love in every race 
and nation and thus to make possible a just and dur- 
able peace. .. . 

12. That, as Christian citizens, we must seek to 
translate our beliefs into practical realities and to cre- 
ate a public opinion which will ensure that the United 
States shall play its full and essential part in the crea- 
tion of a moral way of international living. . 

13. That the eternal God revealed in Christ i is the 
Ruler of men and of nations and that his purpose in 
history will be realized... . 


Although the delegates represented a wide range of 
theological, economic and political thought, and often 
engaged in animated debate, the final recommendations 
were adopted by large majorities, in most instances by 
unanimous votes. The main points in these findings, 
which were referred back to the organizations repre- 
sented for further study, are as follows: 


The Relations of the Church to @ Just and Durable 
Peace 


The church has an “inescapable duty to speak both 
to its own members and to the leaders of our political, 
economic and cultural life concerning what seems to 
it to be the will of God for the peaceful ordering of 
human life.” 

‘“‘We would say to them (our churches): If you be- 
lieve in peace for the. world, if you are working for co- 
operation between ... peoples... you must set 
the example. . . . The Christian churches must come 
to realize as they now do not, that joining the Church 
of Christ in any of its branches means entering a fel- 
lowship world-wide in extent, beyond denomination and 


” 


Trace. ... 
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“We would also call upon our churches to enter 

upon a new era of interdenominational co-opera- 
tion. 
“We believe that each local church will do much to 
create the mood out of which a just and durable peace 
can grow if it will give itself to specific acts of service 
and reconciliation within its own community. . . .” 


The Political Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 


“The churches of America face clear responsibilities. 
in seeking to establish a better world when the war has 
ended.” 

We, as citizens’, advocate that after the war “emer- 
gency measures must include policing by joint action 
for the protection of minorities and disarmed popula- 
tions, and positive measures of economic and cultural 
co-operation. ‘They should be carried out under inter- 
national authorities representative of all parties con- 
cerned. There should be no punitive reparations, no 
humiliating decrees of war guilt, and no arbitrary dis- 
memberment of nations.” 

It is also declared that some functions of govern- 
ment can now be effectively carried out only by interna- 
tional authority, and “that certain powers now exercised. 
by national governments must, therefore, be dele- 
gated to international government, organized and acting 
in accordance with a world system of law. Among the 
powers so delegated must be the power of final judg- 
ment in controversies between nations, the maintenance 
and use of armed forces except for the preservation of 
domestic order, and the regulation of international 
trade and population movements among nations.” 


The Economic Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 


“We are deeply disturbed by the economic distress 
of millions. . . . Profit has been the principal incentive 
relied upon to turn the wheels of industry and to bring 
forth the fruits of the soil. This system has in recent 
years developed grave defects. ...In this chaotic 
situation there has arisen in certain countries an alter- 
native way of production which is based on complete 
management and control of all economic life by gov- 
ernment. . . . We do not believe that we are limited 
to a choice between these two alternatives. If this 
seems the only choice it is largely because the churches, 
have failed generally to inculcate Christian motivation. 
Willingness to strive and to produce and to render 
services should not be dependent either wholly upon 
profit motivation or wholly upon compulsion.” 


The Social Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 


“Among the primary factors in the maintenance of 
a just and durable peace will be equitable treatment 
of all racial groups. . . . So long as our attitudes and 
policies deny peoples of other races in our own or other 
lands the essential position of brothers in the common 
family of mankind we cannot safely be trusted with the 
making of a just and durable peace. 

“Tn our own country millions of people, especially 
American Negroes, are subjected to discrimination and 
unequal treatment. . . . We call upon our fellow Chris- 
tians and fellow citizens to initiate and support meas- 
ures to establish equality of status and treatment of 
members of minority racial and cultural groups. 

“Some local current outrages that have national 
significance and therefore international effects in the 
attitudes of other peoples are the recent Missouri 
lynching and the rioting in Detroit over the Sojourner 
Truth Housing Project.” 

We believe that no matter what world scheme for 
political and economic organization may be devised to. 
meet the demands of the modern world, at the heart of 
such a plan there must be developed an “international 
ethos” which not only springs from the loyalties of the 
people to their own nations, but includes their relation-~ 
ship to the welfare of mankind as a whole. 
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United Christian Education Advance 


Susan M. Andrews 


NIVERSALISTS, during the past two years, have 

heard a good deal about the church’s “Forward 
Together Program.” Those who have friends active in 
the Congregational Church may recall that that de- 
nomination is similarly engaged in its “Program of 
Progress.” If perchance the family next door attends 
a Baptist church, and their children play with yours, 
you may have overheard conversations now and then 
in which reference was made to our “Baptist Church 
School Advance.” The same might be true were your 
neighbors Methodists, Presbyterians or Episcopalians. 
For to every Protestant sect alike, the past few years 
have brought a new sense of urgency. And in many 
cases this has resulted in a denominational movement 
which has sounded the call to go forward to larger 
usefulness and greater achievement. 

Such movements have a legitimate place in the life 
of every denomination. Many a Baptist, Methodist 
and Universalist church needs to rethink its purpose 
and program and make immediate plans for improving 
the quality of its work. Any denominational movement 
that stimulates and helps the local church to do this is 
to be commended. Yet in all such efforts the emphasis 
is upon one’s own denomination. And, important 
though that may be, these are days when the need of 
combined strength, of the united effort of many groups, 
is increasingly apparent. 

For this reason, then, the United Christian Educa- 
tion Advance is a timely movement. It comes when 
people are realizing that needful as it is to have the 
individual churches of a community strengthened, an 
even greater strength is possible when, in some efforts 
at least, those same churches join purpose to purpose 
and plan to plan. Already a few denominations are so 
sure of this that they have relinquished their separate 
programs for extension and have merged them with that 
of the United Advance. 

But what is this new movement? Sponsored by the 
International Council of Religious Education, or more 
correctly by the forty Protestant denominations which 
make up the council, the United Christian Education 
Advance boldly states its purpose, “To reach every 
person with Christian teaching.” It is a concerted 
movement of Protestant educational forces “to make 
available to every person and every home opportunities 
for Christian growth.” Many things entered into the 
setting up of this purpose. One is the startling fact that 
in this country alone at least seventeen million boys 
and girls of grammar school age are not enrolled in any 
church school. Another estimate is that sixty-six out 
of every one hundred nominally Protestant children and 
youth under twenty-five years of age are unidentified 
with any church group; they receive no religious instruc- 
tion. Figures indicating the number of adults un- 
reached by the church are equally appalling. The 
familiar lines abeut the field being white unto the har- 


vest take on added meaning and challenge in the face 
of figures like these. 

So “reaching the unreached” is one of the major 
emphases of this United Advance. Another is the im- 
provement and extension of each local church’s pro- 
gram of religious education. These two emphases are 
succinctly stated in the following “spread” which ap- 
pears on all the literature issued in the interest of this 
movement: 

In 
The United Christian Education Advance 
Protestant Churches Unite 
to 
Reach Every Person With Christian Teaching 


In the Home 
Regular Bible reading and prayer. 
Living as Christians in the family. 


In the Church 
Increased attendance. 
Improving teaching for Christian discipleship. 


In the Community 
Bringing every person into the fellowship of 
some church. 
Churches working together for a Christian 
community. 


Officially launched at the February meetings of the 
International Council in Chicago, the next concerted 
effort in the interest of Advance is the holding, during 
April and May, of one hundred thirty-five one-day con- 
ventions in forty-one states. These conventions are for 
the purpose of introducing volunteer church and com- 
munity leaders to the Advance and guiding them in 
planning for full participation. Emphasis will be laid 
specifically upon plans for the 1942 celebration of Reli- 
gious Education Week, September 27 to October 4. 
Also included in the current year’s program for 
Advance is the observance of Christian Family Week, 
May 8 to 10. 

Just how does the Universalist Church fit into this 
United Advance? someone is asking. The question is 
a fair one. For it is true that our denomination is not 
at present a constituent member of the International 
Council—one of the forty Protestant groups that have 
joined hands to make possible this forward movement. 
This fact was known when ina G.§.5. A. session at the 
Tufts Convention last September delegates voted 
unanimously in favor of our co-operating wherever pos- 
sible with the United Advance. This action, based on 
the friendly co-operative relations which have always 
existed between the International Council and the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association, was promptly reported 
to Dr. Harry C. Munro of the council, now serving as 
director of the Advance. The reply which followed 
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indicated that we had been correct in assuming that 
our co-operation as a national body and as individual 
Universalist church groups would be most welcome. 
Wrote Dr. Munro, “Of course since emphasis is laid on 
interchurch co-operation in the community, all the 
churches in any community willing to co-operate are 
included in the plans. Their membership in any 
national organization is not involved. In fact the real 
success of the purposes and program of the Advance 
will require as nearly as possible complete co-operation 
on the part of all the religious forces in the community.” 

What about our own Forward Together Program? 
Will that be merged with Advance? For obvious rea- 
sons it cannot be. But a careful examination of the 
purpose of the two—though stated in somewhat differ- 
ent terms—will disclose the fact that fundamentally 
both are concerned with the same values. For Univer- 
salist churches to identify themselves with community 
enterprises sponsored by the United Advance should 
yield results sought for alike by the Forward Together 
Program. Active participation in either one will, by 
virtue of their common aims, help the other. 
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So we would call to the attention of Universalists 
everywhere the opportunities for growth and larger use- 
fulness awaiting those churches which identify them- 
selves with this new movement. Representative leaders 
within our denominational family are studying ways 
in which local churches can first, reach some of these 
unreached; and second, make their church, through its 
religious education program, a source of greater en- 
lightenment and enrichment to all. Already some of 
these “ways” are being made available in the form of 
printed bulletins, pamphlets, etc. These will continue 
in the days ahead. 

Let us join, then, with our neighbors in the church 
around the corner, in the next block and across the river 
or the railroad tracks. Let us feel the thrill and the 
warmth of a broad Christian fellowship! And, as usually 
happens when we join hands with others in service, 
we may discover that we ourselves have been richly 
blessed. 

“Growing sane, worthy, Christian Americans is no 
luxury—it is an essential industry. We should give it 
priority in our thinking and action.” 


Heart- Set 


Vivian T. 


EARS ago, when I lived in England, my heart was 

set on seeing America, mostly because of what I 
had read in books. For I wanted to walk on the soil 
upon which Lincoln trod. I wanted to gaze on the 
fields where Emerson’s eyes rested. I wanted to see the 
rude bridge where gallant men died for freedom; and 
the great plains across which gaunt and tireless men and 
women had trudged beside their covered wagons, stop- 
ping only to bury their grief in shallow little graves 
they themselves had to dig. 

But when I told this desire of my heart to my 
Elders and Betters, they said they never had heard such 
nonsense. They said I must not be so restless, but must 
think how fortunate I was—with a good position, a 
safe job, a quite promising career, and a charming old 
house even if it was somewhat damp. So, please, I 
must put all that out of the question and realize what 
madness it would be to go galloping off to America— 
although perhaps “galloping” is hardly the word for a 
trip across the ocean. 

I was quietly stubborn and said I wanted to go. 
Then these Elders and Betters became craftily cheerful. 
“Well,” they said, “you can’t go on that voyage with- 
out money, and, fortunately now perhaps, owing to 
your improvident ways, you have none, and we shall 
certainly not give or lend you any. So that’s that!” 

But that wasn’t that. For I cast my eyes around 
my house and I saw that I easily could raise the money 
myself. I could sell the old scarlet chest and the carved 
chairs and the table, and I could snap my fingers at 
prudence. By burning a few little boats I could sail on 
a big one—and with a first-class passage, too. 

So I called in one of those stout, alarming men who 
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buy furniture—you know, those men who are always 
so sure that what you might buy from them is valuable, 
but not so sure when you want to sell it. But this man 
was very affable, and in no time at all he had bought 
not only the chest and the chairs and the table, but 
also—to my delighted surprise—several highly expen- 
sive and hideous wedding presents, given to me a few 
years before by secretly furious relatives. And there I 
was with what amounted to hundreds of dollars, all 
serene, heart-set. 

I did not quite like seeing the things go; but my 
heart remained set until one day I went down into the 
city. I was going to buy a strong trunk. I felt it must 
be a genuine pigskin trunk. I was passing a shop; I 
stopped dead; my heart went down into my boots. For 
there, in the middle of the shop window, were the scar- 
let chest, the chairs, the table. Oh memories! Oh dear! 
I had abandoned them. There they stood, forlorn, 
shamed, all in the public eye. Upon the chest was a 
small card on which was neatly written, “These valu- 
able pieces recently purchased from a prominent resi- 
dent going abroad.” 

I fled fromthe spot. I had a bad half hour. What 
had I done? What was I going to do? Leaving all the 
safety, the comfort, the precious things, for the un- 
known, for a wild dream. And then, quite suddenly, I 
knew that one must not expect to get something for 
nothing, and I began to be happy again, heart-set. So 
the dream came true. 

And now you and I in America are being asked to 
give up many things for the soil upon which Lincoln 
trod, for the fields upon which friendly eyes have looked, 
for the bridge where men fell for freedom, for the plains 
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where the tireless men pressed towards a new horizon. 
It is painful to give things up; but not for nothing at 
this Lenten season do we remember a Cross where a 
Man gave all for love. And you and I must give our 
strength of body, our skill of mind, our devotion of 
heart, so that we may deserve—deserve—to keep Amer- 
ica still and forever the good land of the brave and the 
dear home of the free. 


Easter Song 
Id like to believe that I'll be alive forever— 
But how shall I know till after I come to die? 
Such tangible things that deny faith altogether, 
It hardly seems worth the thought or the asking 


why. 
Yet—Spring trickles back, and the sharp gray hills 
turn hazy 
With green of the bursting buds on the barren 
boughs, 


And breaking the husk of a mind and heart grown lazy 
Bloom far fairer hopes than visible fact avows. 


Yes, always and ever, from death new life emerges, 
In Springtime of worlds or Springtime of souls, the 
same! 
The roots of my heart feel eternal April’s surges, 
And turn all my winter dullness to emerald flame. 


GRISwoLD WILLIAMS 


Friendship 


Friendship is like the Sun; some people have but a 
small share in his beams . . . but some have splendid 
fires, and aromatic spices, rich wines . . . and great 
wit and great courage; because they dwell in his eyes, 
and look in his face, and are the courtiers of the sun, 
and wait upon him in the chambers of the east. 

JEREMY TAYLOR (1613-1667) 


Word of Caution 


I T is not yet time, not by the calendar, not always by the 
weather. We had better not speak of it by name. It might 
not come. There have been years in these Northern regions 

_ with frosts in every month. Spots on the sun, clouds, smoke 
or dust drifting round the earth and cutting off some of the 
light, a slight nervous wabble in the earth’s axis (not Hitler’s) , 
a slight increase or decrease in the speed of rotation, any one 
of a number of things, and winter might be perpetual. 

We had better not speak of it, we humans. Let us ex- 
pect nothing. Let chill remain, and darkness—we can face 
them; hunger come and no harvest—we can endure; red sun- 
sets, violent as battle—we are able to look at them steadily. 
It is better not to count on the miracle. It might not be per- 
formed this year. 

It is better to leave assurance to the willows, already 
turning a little green at the tips; to crocuses and pussy wil- 
lows; to crows, sparrows, robins, kingfishers, chickadees, blue 
jays, in convention assembled; to the sap of things, that rises; 
to the roots of things, that quiver. All these parts of Nature 
may be deceived, thinking that there can be joy still in the 
world, that ugliness and evil die and beauty is immortal. It 

’ is wiser to be skeptical—it may not come. But when it comes, 

who of us, for all of the twenty-four hours in a day, will 

desire to be wise?—The New York Times. 
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A Septuagenarian Volunteers 
George E. Huntley 


EACON ELIJAH FAIRFIELD entered my den-office- 

study. I had heard him coming along the corridor and 
I was prepared for something unusual and something unusually 
interesting. The patriarch was a bit hesitant in locomotion, 
being past three score years and eleven, but he was ready as 
ever in speech and smile. 

“Welcome, Santa Claus,” I said, “What’s ripe today in 
your great mind and heart?” 

With his twinkling eye, his ruddy cheek and his full, gray 
beard, he looks much like old Saint Nick, and I suspect that 
he likes to be reminded of the resemblance. 

“My boy,” said the deacon, “I’ve volunteered! I’ve volun- 
teered for the duration!” 

“Good for you, Santa,” I exclaimed. “But aren’t you just 
a trifle over age? I’m afraid you'll have to purchase a little 
hair dye and a few bottles of hot liniment before you go to 
the front!” 

“Young fellow,” he said, “you’re wrong. There are fronts 
and fronts, and I, at this very moment, am on my own highly 
important front.” 

He took out a paper and let me read a list of services, all 
certainly of prime importance, for which he, in all earnestness, 
had enlisted. 

Here is what he had written: 

I, Elijah Fairfield, being of sound mind and fairly sound 
body, do now assert my intention to serve my beloved coun- 
try with diligence and with any necessary sacrifice. 

In this period of national and international crisis 

I volunteer to serve as an air-raid warden, having been 
assured that I will be accepted, arthritis and all. 

I volunteer to buy a very inconvenient amount of govern- 
ment bonds. 

I volunteer to give for relief not only until it hurts but 
until it makes me squirm. 

I volunteer to wear my old clothes another year, always, 
of course, keeping them well sponged and pressed. 

I volunteer to do more work than usual at my ordinary 
vocation and to do it better. 

I volunteer to study diets and to choose foods that are 
nutritious and at’ the same time inexpensive. 

I volunteer to enjoy such amusements as are necessary for 
normal living, selecting, however, those that may be had 
with little or no expense. 

I volunteer to accede to official requests to save such small 
items as paper, tin, twine and the like, even when such mat- 
ters may seem trivial. 

I volunteer to take particular care of my health, that I 
may not become an added burden on American society. 

I volunteer to write cheerful and helpful letters to my 
young friends in uniform, now called to sacrifice, hardship 
and danger. 

I volunteer to treat courteously and cordially the soldiers 
and sailors whom I chance to meet. 

I volunteer to extend the hospitality of my home to men 
in the service whenever such kindness is possible. 

I volunteer to obey with alacrity the orders of our com- 
mander-in-chief regardless of my own political convictions 
and affiliations. 

I volunteer to be very charitable in judgment of those who, 
in high governmental positions or military offices, are found 
guilty of serious mistakes. 

I volunteer, nevertheless, to retain my rights as a citizen 
to criticize, when it seems necessary, both in speech and in 
print. 

I volunteer to reconsecrate my brain, giving the very best 
thought of which I am capable to problems domestic and 
problems international. 
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I volunteer to rethink my religion, bolstering my faith in 
a competent God and a successful universe. 

I volunteer to think in terms, not of years or centuries, 
but at least of millennia. 

I volunteer to use my influence with other people, especially 
with children, to keep them calm, cheerful and co-operative. 

I volunteer to pray without ceasing, believing that every 
Christian man should ally himself with the Infinite. 

I volunteer to keep smiling. 

When I finished reading the paper I looked at the good 
deacon with eyes dimmed by a moisture of which I was not 
ashamed. 


“Keep that copy, my lad,” said the old man. “Keep it 
and think things over.” 
“Dear Santa,” I said, “you put me to shame! You know 


what patriotism means and I think you know what in this 
hour Christianity means. I believe you’re going to serve 
America as truly now as you did in 1898 and in 1917.” 


As the venerable saint made his way down the corridor 
and I sat, deep in thought, I could not free myself from the 
haunting words that closed a great parable. It was as though 
I heard a voice coming down through the centuries, a voice 
even more commanding, magnetic, persuasive than that of 
my eccentric guest. They were the words that always should 
follow the thrill of a great example. Over and over I seemed 
to hear the irresistible injunction, “Go thou and do likewise! 
Go thou and do likewise!” 


Reamon Leading in Work and Worship 
Ernest J. Bowden 


We are indebted to the Syracuse Post-Standard of 
March 16 for the following interesting article about 
Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., and his work as 
minister of Betts Memorial Church and as executive 
head of the Red Cross for Onondaga County. Dr. and 
Mrs. Reamon have made an important place for them- 
selves in the great state of New York. 

Tue Eprror 


In the field of intercessory prayer, where so many steps 
must be taken by faith and faith alone, no one can afford to 
be dogmatic. 


I have seen enough in the twenty years of my ministry to 
cause me to believe where I did not believe. 


The earth is one community; we are parts of one another; 
isolation is a myth; the ends of the earth are in this room. 
Prayer is a universal experience; it is inconceivable that it 
should begin and end with the individual. 


Prayer links the individual mind with the Supernal Power. 
It may not bring about changes in circumstance, but hearts 
are changed. 


There is no nobler fellowship than the comradeship of 
prayer. 


The wise man never uses prayer as a substitute for work 
which he ought to perform. 


Flashes from yesterday's sermon by Rev. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, D.D., Betts Memorial Universalist Church. 


Dr. Reamon set out yesterday to answer the question: 
Can we reach out across land and sea to soldier relatives to 
shield them? Can we by our prayers reach out to the troubled 
and sick of our parish, and help to lighten their load? 

The excerpts given suggest his answer. It was not the 
reply of a dogmatist, but the modest approach of his own ex- 
perience. As such it would fail to satisfy the traditionalist, 
but is a thousand times more effective for men and women who 
are feeling their way through the realities of daily living to 
that “linking of the individual with the Supernal Power” of 
which he speaks. 
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“We may find in intercessory prayer the secret that un- 
locks the floodgates of love,” he said. 


One of Lenten Series 


The sermon was one of a Lenten series. 
introduction he said: 

“In a world that has become a vast ‘enemy-hood’ we need 
to be assured that we are not alone; we need the healing, com- 
forting and sustaining friendship of God. And the surest road 
to friendship with God is along the pathway of prayer. 

“All of us need to pray; most of us would like to pray; 
only a few know how to pray. Therefore during these days 
of Lent we shall make a study of prayer, believing that in the 
fellowship of prayer we shall find resources for the Christian 
way of life, despite the brutalities of war.” 

The sermon was reinforced by the choice of hymns and 
by the musical service under direction of Mrs. Bertha E. 
Mulford. 

To know Betts Memorial Church, you need to be ac- 
quainted with its activities as well as its pulpit teaching. It 
is a center of community activity. The fact that it is free of 
debt or mortgage enables it to extend free hospitality to a 
wide variety of civic interests. 


Works With Red Cross 


Dr. Reamon’s position as vice-chairman of the Syracuse 
and Onondaga Red Cross Chapter, with his chairman of 
finance, Hurlbut W. Smith, as president, keeps that end of 
his work well to the fore. A group of women under chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Ida Farrell meets weekly for Red Cross sewing. 

Mrs. Fremont Wallace is chairman of a home hospitality 
committee for the entertainment of service men. 

Eleven have gone from the church into the armed forces. 
They are Frank Casanova, Howard Chase, Charles Parkinson, 
Robert Lester, Kenneth Ullman, Walter Rice, Leslie Doy, 
Bernard Moulton, William Zimmerman, Lawrence Jordan and 
Weston Frazier. Doy, a marine, was at Pearl Harbor 
December 7 and escaped uninjured. 

Leaders of the church are: 

Trustees: Chairman, W. C. Rodger; clerk, Charles S. Keat- 
ing; financial secretary, Ralph Harwood; treasurer, Ernest M. 
Trefethen; J. Herbert Shaw, George Tennant, Harvey Bebb, 
Fremont Wallace, Gilbert Casanova, Ludwig Young, Seward 
Bucklin and Thomas D. MacBride. 


Other Officers 


School superintendent, Mrs. Ward Donovan; primary de- 
partment, Mrs. George Frost and Mrs. Gilbert Casanova. 

Presidents of societies: Betts Men’s Club, William Adam- 
son; Women’s Fellowship, Mrs. E. M. Trefethen; King’s 
Daughters, Mrs. F. Wallace; Youth Fellowship, John Boyd, 
Jr.; Kouples Klub, Mr. and Mrs. Mrs. Walter Clinch. Com- 
mittee chairmen: Scouts, S. Bucklin; ushers, Albert Everts; 
flowers, Mrs. T. D. MacBride. 

Universalist history in the county dates back definitely to 
1817. Yesterday Mrs. MacBride showed me a timeworn 
statement drawn up June 20 of that year, giving details of 
subscriptions to obtain the monthly services of “Elder Root 
of Marcellus.” Trustees receiving the funds were Azariah 
Hall, Ozias Northway and Ethan Squires. It was called the 
First Universal Society. 


Intriguing Donation 


Promises ranged from five dollars down. Special interest 
attaches to the one at the bottom: “Bitters and pills, 50 cents.” 
Mrs. MacBride would like to know whether they were intended 
for the minister or his congregation. 

On Thursday, Universalist women are having their annual 
Dedication Day dinner. It is part of their national Lenten 
program. Mrs. R. Harwood will preside, with Mrs. S. Buck- 
lin, Miss Laice MacBride and Mrs. G. A. Jansson speakers. 
Mrs. Casanova, Mrs. M. L. Robinson, Mrs. Arno Speiler, Mrs. 
Frederick Lyman, Mrs. J. Holiday, Miss Dorothy Eaton, Miss 
Ruth McCallum and Mrs. Reamon form the committee in 
charge. 

Dr. Reamon is now in the tenth year of his Syracuse pas- 
torate. He is chairman of the Universalist War Relief Com- 
mittee for the nation. 


In his general 
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Death of a Czechoslovak Christian Leader 


HE German-controlled wireless from Prague announces 

the death on February 9 of the Rt. Rev. Gustav A. 
Prochazka, D.D., chief bishop of the Czechoslovak Church (a 
Reformed church of some eight hundred thousand members, 
founded after the liberation of Czechoslovakia) . 


Dr. F. M. Hnik contributes the following notes on the 
life and work of the deceased patriarch: 


“In Czechoslovakia he was one of the outstanding Chris- 
tian personalities of the present century. Born on March 11, 
1872, in a small town in Eastern Bohemia, he studied theology 
and became a Roman Catholic priest. In the ’nineties of the 
last century he belonged to an enthusiastic group of Catholic 
Modernists, who had a profound influence on the religious, 
social and cultural development of their country. His life 
dream of profound church reforms was realized in 1918 with 
the political liberation of Czechoslovakia. After three hun- 
dred years of oppression, his countrymen had regained free- 
dom of conscience and could choose to which church they 
wished to belong. At a meeting of Reformed clergy early in 
January, 1920, Dr. Prochazka proposed the formation of a 
new church: this was called the Czechoslovak Church, and 
from its start Dr. Prochazka became one of its most devoted 
apostles. With a group of fellow reformists, headed by Dr. 
Farsky, he toured Bohemia and Moravia from one village or 
town to another and preached the gospel of Christ in a lan- 
guage which his listeners could understand. It contained the 
message of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
men, of social righteousness and international good will, which 
rejuvenated the spirit of the Czech Reformation of the fif- 
teenth century. Dr. Prochazka was soon elected a bishop and 
then, in 1927, the patriarch of the new church. Under his 
leadership the youngest of the Christian churches developed 
a liberal theology, a democratic self-government and an 
artistic liturgy. It was connected with the rest of the Chris- 
tian world through the Ecumenical Movement, of which the 
patriarch was an energetic member. Since 1939 he had suf- 
fered greatly from the results of Nazi oppression. The Gestapo 
agents kept him under permanent house arrest and pressed 
him to abolish the democratic regime of his church. This 
he refused to do and was therefore treated as an undesirable 
opponent of the Nazis.. He is the third head of the churches 
in the Protectorate to die since the occupation of Prague. The 
first was the senior of the Evangelical Church of Czech 
Brethren, and the second the Cardinal of Prague. His many 
friends in the United Kingdom will wish him the eternal peace 
which he has so rightly earned.”—The Spiritual Issues of the 
War. 


Easter 
George A. Gay 


IFE is everlasting. Stars, which for millions of years have 
shone, vanish. Universes, so old that human imagination 
is powerless to measure their age, disappear. Mountains are 
worn down. ‘Trees decay. Animals and birds and fishes 
perish. But that which brought these into existence, that 
which sustained them during their time, continues to operate, 
reclothes itself in new forms, and never ceases its activity. 
That is life. 

This same life, an undefinable energy, is the source of 
human beings, their sustaining force, and when the body of 
man ceases to function, that life is in no way diminished or 
thwarted. It continues its activity. But in man life takes 
on a new quality—personality. This personality is charac- 
terized by mind, and mind has power to grasp realities and 
to interpret them and to change the face of nature. In other 
words, human personality is creative; it can change things, and 
within certain limits it can create forms. From very ancient 
times, men have believed that this mysterious self-conscious 
being, man, possessed a soul that could not be destroyed. This 
belief found in Jesus Christ the support of a triumphant per- 
sonality, and since his resurrection millions of people have 
been convinced that human life on this earth is not the whole 
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of the story, that the person survives the physical decay which 
is called death. There are many individuals who are con- 
vinced that they have absolute proof of the continued exist- 
ence of their loved ones. 

On Sunday the followers of Jesus will celebrate his triumph 
by the observance of Easter. This is, next to Christmas, the 
most joyful event of the Christian faith. It gathers up into 
itself the entire range of the meaning of eternal life. It is a 
celebration of the return of spring, a celebration of the resur- 
rection of Christ, a celebration of the invincibility of the 
human spirit, a celebration of the victory of love. A celebra- 
tion of the success of God, and of the indestructibility of good. 

We need such a faith. It is well for us to nurture hope. 
It is essential for us to set this joyous affirmation of life, love, 
and goodness over against the appalling horrors of human 
greed and hatred and cruelty and the repudiation of every- 
thing that we consider just and noble and true. 


Mother’s Translation 


TEACHER was telling of the various translations of the 

Bible and their different excellencies. The class was much 
interested, and later one of the young men was talking to a 
friend about it. 


“T think I prefer the King James Version for my part,” he 
said, “though the Revised may be more scholarly.” 


His friend smiled. “I prefer my mother’s translation of 
the Bible to any other version,” he said. 


“Your mother’s?” cried the first young man in surprise. 
“What do you mean, Fred?” 


“T mean that my mother has translated the Bible into the 
language of daily life ever since I was old enough to under- 
stand it. She translates it straight, too, and gives full mean- 
ing. There never has been any obscurity about her version. 
Whatever printed version of the Bible I may study, my 
mother’s is always the one that clears up my difficulties.”— 
Ruth McDowell in the Religious Telescope. 


He Will Return 


He will return to shelter in his arms 

‘The homeless children of the slum, the lane; 

To talk with Mary underneath the palms; 

To bind our wounds and make us whole again. 
Return in majesty, clothed in his might 

His crown of thorns transfigured gems and gold; 
Yet will he bend from his supernal height 

To take earth’s little creatures in his fold. 

The lilies of the field will know his voice 

And lift their radiant loveliness to him; 

The weeping mothers smile, the lambs rejoice, 
All evil fade beyond the world’s blue brim. 

And man shall make the Living God his choice 
Till sin be but a memory grown dim. 


Cuara Maupr GARRETT 


Somebody has said that no two people are exactly alike and 
both of them are glad of it. St. Paul may have had this fact in 
mind when he insisted that a man should not think of himself 
more highly than he ought to. But with most people the apostolic 
admonition goes unheeded and they do not regret what they do. 
—North Carolina Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


A too simple social radicalism does not recognize how quickly 
the poor, the weak, the despised of yesterday may, on gaining a 
social victory over their detractors, exhibit the same arrogance.— 
Reinhold Niebuhr in The Nature and Destiny of Man. 


* * * 
So many get it all wrong by struggling about the inevitable 
around them and accepting the avoidable within them—Henry T. 
Tlodgkin, English Quaker, long a missionary in China. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


DEAN ATWOOD REOPENS THE DAVIS CASE 


To THE Eprtor: 

The Universalist Church is at present notably short in 
its ministerial supply. During this last fall we lost from 
our ranks several by untimely death—devoted and invaluable 
ministers. Now comes the startling and sad news of the death 
of Griswold Williams, a man of fine spirit, unusual ability 
and capacity. Our theological schools are not graduating 
enough men to make good losses by death and retirement. 
That means that ministers from other denominations will be 
coming more and more into our ranks. This is not to be 
deprecated, though as our experience has shown, there is al- 
ways a hazard here, for there is always a possibility that men 
who have not made good in their own denominations there- 
fore will turn to ours, 

Last June, however, we graduated from the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University one of the best equipped 
and qualified men we have ever sent forth, Francis E. Davis 
of Nashua, N. H. He has had practically no opportunity 
since he graduated to secure a church. Presumably, this is 
because he married the sister of Rey. Jeffrey Campbell, who 
is also a graduate of St. Lawrence. And state superintendents 
and others will not say, as I do, that if a parish calls him as 
minister, he will certainly win his way to the hearts of the 
people, win their approval, and justify himself; for in what- 
ever situation he has been placed—and he is very versatile— 
he always wins the people as friends. He is a young man of 
notable integrity and self-reliance. As I have said before, no 
one in my thirty-seven years here at St. Lawrence ever worked 
so hard to secure his education and provide for his expenses. 
As this implies, he is always energetic—a tireless worker. He 
is also an earnest and ready speaker, an excellent student and 
thinker. Withal he has initiative, and he is very resourceful 
in dealing with situations. He has very decided convictions, 
but he is modest and never intrudes his hobbies on others 
in the pulpit or elsewhere. He has had more obstacles to 
overcome as this present situation indicates than most men. 
For instance, the scholarship committee of the Universalist 
General Convention, although he had every qualification re- 
quired, were not willing to risk a loan with him. But all this 
has never soured his spirit. He never complains, but remains 
an ardent Universalist, as is his wife, and is eager to serve 
the Universalist Church. 

If these are not qualities for a clergyman of our church, 
then I do not know what a good minister should be. While 
in his last year at school here, he supplied for a few weeks two 
Congregational churches that usually together have one minis- 
ter. One of them, a very sizable church, whose members had 
met both Francis and his wife Marguerite, unanimously called 
him as pastor; the other, however, which was a kind of com- 
munity church, had some very conservative members who 
did not want a Universalist and exploited the race prejudice 
to prevent his being called as pastor. Even then, the person 
who was presumably the leading parishioner, and who is now 
a warm personal friend of this young couple, was ready to 
make a fight for his candidacy, but Francis did not think it 
advisable to divide the church. 

Now some will say, of course, that Francis ought not to 
have married Marguerite, whose skin by the way is as white 
as mine, and, I think, whose blood is as red; however, he had 
been brought up with her and known her intimately from 
childhood and knew her worth and remained true to her while 
he was here at St. Lawrence and she at New Hampshire State 
College. Should he have denied his love because of her racial 
background? As a matter of fact, we do not know anywhere 
of a more happily united couple. Whenever his wife reads 
a paper or speaks, his pride in her is seen in his shining eyes, 
and he is justified. 

Ah! But we are told he should not have endeavored to be 
a minister of the Universalist Church if he married her. For- 
sooth, he should have spared this Universalist Church that 


theoretically knows no distinction between black and white, 
male and female, rich and poor, the necessity of facing 
squarely this race prejudice! When, oh when, are we going 
to begin practically to take the Christian stand, and hold that 
distinctions of race or color do not hold where questions of hu- 
man worth are concerned; “a man’s a man for a’ that.” Or are 
we going to continue to be “realistic” and discriminate, as, we 
are told, the U. S. Navy does, excluding all Negroes from its 
service, as if they were not citizens like their white brothers. 
We should all read and ponder the article in the last Christian 
Century (February 28) by Stanley Jones, entitled, “They 
Did Not Sing.” 

We think there is something wrong with the Universalist 
Church if it cannot find a place for a man of the parts and 
spirit of Francis Davis. I do not like to write so personally 
for publication about this young couple. But I am not at all 
afraid of their getting unduly conceited. It is of interest that 
since we sent out our recent alumni letter from this school 
in which we mentioned that he had not secured a place, we 
have had letters from two parties suggesting parishes for him. 
We venture to predict that when people come to know this 
young couple they will become fond of them as we, my wile 
and I, are. As one of the upper-class students in our school, 
not a Universalist, said to me this term, “You do not know 
how I miss the Davises.” 

J. M. Arwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


WHEN THE BRAIN IS ON BACKWARD 


To rue Eprror: 

During the years since you became editor of Tur CHRISTIAN 
Leaver you have been subjected to a great variety of criticism. 
Just now you are under fire from the pacifists, but I remember 
when you were attacked for your attitude toward prohibition, 
church union and cigarettes. You have been blamed for not 
printing more articles by Universalist ministers and you have 
been frequently reproved for admitting anonymous reactions. 
to your columns. When you received two letters criticizing 
something in the most popular department of the paper—the 
jokes—you must have felt that the limit had been reached. 

If you did think so you were mistaken. I am now about 
to offer a criticism which I am sure will surprise you. I have 
often thought of it but have never expressed it before. It is. 
that you do not put things in their right place. It often hap- 
pens that the funniest things in the paper are not where they 
belong—in the funny column. To be sure, they are some- 
times too long. But there would have been plenty of room 
under “Crackling” for those letters from Dr. Manning and 
Mr. Schwenk, and they are much funnier than many of the 
items which appear under that head. 

To paraphrase Dr. Manning’s beginning, if truth is the 
first casualty of war, a sense of proportion in pacifists is a. 
close second. 

You have printed jokes about the Scotch, the Irish, the 
English, the Dutch, the Jews, the Chinese, Yankees, Negroes, 
cannibals, missionaries, undertakers, tax collectors, policemen, 
doctors, bankers, lawyers, ministers, old maids, grouches, etc., 
etc., and there has been no wild cry of protest from friends 
and admirers. It has remained for Dr. Manning and Mr. 
Schwenk to spring to the defense of the sensitive cockroach, 
whose feelings may have been hurt by being mentioned in the 
same paragraph with the Japanese. 

It all reminds me of one of my favorite quotations from 
Hashimuro Togo, the “Japanese Schoolboy.” (If those let- 
ters, once so popular, were being published today Dr. Manning 
and Mr. Schwenk no doubt would sternly demand that they 
be suppressed.) Hashimuro, you may remember, finished one. 
of his letters as follows: “I feel as if my brain was on back- 
ward. Hoping you are the same.” 


A. F. 
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TIGNER NOBLY REPRESENTS US AT OUR WORST 


To tHe Epiror: 

I read a review of Rev. Hugh S. Tigner’s book, No Sign 
Shall Be Given, which said that the book had unusual merit 
and was on the list of “must-be-read” books. I also notice 
an article by the same author in Tur Curist1an Leaver. This 
caused me to purchase and read this remarkable book and to 
address this reaction to THe CuristiAn Leaver. 

I am not sorry for having read the book, although it is not 
remarkable for what it says but for what it fails to say. It 
shows great learning and unquestionably it represents the 
church of today at its worst. It gives to those who live in the 
world of today and understand its problems the most complete 
view of the church as lost in the wilderness of the past and 
hopelessly attempting to apply Christianity (which never 
becomes out of date) to a type of civilization that has long 
ceased to exist. 

As I read the book and noticed the great number of refer- 
ences to writers and things of a bygone age, there came to 
mind the incident of the young man who tried to obtain his 
father’s commendation for having won a contest at billiards, 
to which his father replied, “I am not at all proud of having a 
son who has won such a contest; instead, I am greatly 
humiliated and shamed to think that my son would spend so 
much time at billiards as to be able to win such a contest.” 

Nowhere in this remarkable book is there the remotest 
reference to the great life of today that is hungry—starving— 
for a leadership that understands the great intellectual progress 
that has resulted from Henry Maudslay’s having changed 
man’s contest with the physical world from one of muscle to 
one of mind. The author evidently spent so much time prac- 
ticing to become master of the past that he does not even 
so much as surmise that there is a present. Yet the Univer- 
salist Church was founded to apply the never-changing funda- 
mentals of Christianity to the life of a new world and a 
progressive people. Has it lost its mission, or is this book 
only an exception? 

As I study the picture on the jacket I am not surprised. 
Many years spent in teaching, especially advanced students, 
has taught me to recognize this type of superior talent which 
finds quotations much simpler than constructive thinking; 
but the world is calling for new ideas to meet new conditions. 
There is no doubt that Christianity is the rock foundation on 
which this constructive thinking can and must be based, but 
it must be the result of applying it to the present and not to 
the past. 

Cannot our church leaders recognize that the reason people 
do not attend church is that the churches have nothing to 
offer worth their attendance? Will not the church leaders 
listen to suggestions for the needed change? Why assume 
that they have given more thought to this question or are 
more capable of thinking straight than those who remain at 
home? Many of those who stay at home have been much 
more active in church attendance than some who now attend 
regularly. Do not for a moment assume that those who at- 
tend church are any more Christian than those who stay at 
home, or that the Christian fundamentals are being abandoned 
or will be abandoned, or that there will cease to be a Christian 
church. It is some time since there has been a fundamental 
reform of church leadership. Do not be surprised if one soon 
develops that establishes greater advances than any of 
the past. 

As I wish this to be considered entirely apart from any per- 
sonality, I will therefore write a name known to all. 

AMOS 


(It almost seems as if this writer expected every book to 
deal with every subject. Of one of our men who has been 
under fire for being too much concerned with the present, he 
writes that he does not as much as surmise that there is a 
present. Out of all the famous inventors he picks one 
Maudslay who perfected a collar for the inventor of the 
hydraulic press and who lives in the Britannica only because 
he worked for Joseph Bramah, and claims that he effected the 
greatest revolution in history. We admit freely that we ought 
to be up to date, that we ought to apply our principles more 
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courageously and intelligently, that church services can be 
better, that there are good people who never attend church 
and that church leadership is not perfect—but the better day 
is not coming through the operations of a mind with the 
perspective of this so-called Amos. He just doesn’t know 
what he is talking about. Tue EpiTor.) 


MISSES NATURE STORIES 
To tHE Eprtor: 

I am sending you the money for my subscription to 
Tue CuristiAn Leaner. 

I do miss the nature stories, and don’t let anyone tell you 
that a great many other people do not miss them too. 

I have had from six to twelve evening grosbeaks in my 
feeding station on my window sill. They take sunflower seeds 
from the window sill. I had three lovely yellow males. 

You wrote an article on the blue grosbeak at one time. 
Have you seen one since that time? Or are they rare? 


Grace Bartu 
Springfield, Mass. 


WITH FAITH WE CAN MOVE MOUNTAINS 
To rue Epirtor: 

Jesus came to do the work which his Father gave him to 
do. That the promotion of the rule of God on earth might 
continue until it should touch the lives of all men everywhere, 
Jesus called upon his followers to learn this Way of Life, and 
to share that knowledge with all mankind. 

The most devoted disciples were unable to comprehend the 
evergrowing abundance of life that would unfold to all who 
followed the guidance of the Spirit of Truth. That they were 
not able to do the works that Jesus did, they acknowledged 
when they brought to him a man whom they could not help. 
After Jesus had helped him, the disciples asked why they 
could not do the same, and he answered, “This sort cometh 
not save by prayer and fasting.” 

We think Jesus meant by prayer, something more than a 
form of words, even though that form of words is the one 
he taught his disciples. We pray, “Thy kingdom come,” and 
yet we may not have a compelling desire, without which our 
prayer is but a form of words. 

The meaning of fasting is little understood, for it requires 
more than abstaining from meat during Lent or cutting out 
some of our social activities. Jesus began his work in the 
Power of the Spirit, because of his compelling desire to do the 
work which the Father gave him to do. When some com- 
pelling desire like the praise of men and the promise of earthly 
power stood in the path of his great purpose, he fasted from 
these things so precious to most men, and thus gained the 
power to finish the work the Father gave him to do on earth, 
even to the end of his earthly life on the cross. 

It has been said too often, for which we pray the Master’s 
forgiveness, “The work of the Universalist Church is finished; 
why struggle to keep this little church alive?” Rather should 
the words have been, “Lord, why could not we have done a 
greater work here?” 

We have lived in numerous communities where we had 
good and loyal neighbors, but cannot say that any of these 
communities had outgrown the need of prayer and fasting. 
The people were still tempted and tried, just as the Master 
was; and there was need of the house of prayer where neigh- 
bors could gather round the altar in the name of the Master. 
seeking the promised fellowship of the Spirit of Truth that 
they might have strength to follow the Way of Life that be- 
comes ever more abundant. 

If in any church however humble we have the fellowship 
of prayer and fasting, we will not listen to the outworn excuses 
such as “They died and they moved away.” Jesus promised 
his followers that they would do greater work than he had 
done, and that the work of his church would go on forever. 
When we close our churches we have somehow missed the vast 
scope of his purpose, or we would have known that the Spirit 
of Truth calls us to go forward All Together to greater heights 
than have ever been attained. 


Pataskala, Ohio 


Leon P. Jones 
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WOMEN OF THE FIRST CHURCH 
IN WORCESTER REPORT 


The Woman’s Association of the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester, Mass., 
has been functioning smoothly as a 
united group since May, 1941. We realize 
that we are passing through a difficult 
period and none knows what tomorrow 
may bring, but up to the present our 
single organization has been a success. 
Co-operation has been almost 100 per 
cent. Our greatest need is members who 
will assume leadership. We have been 
asked to tell others how we accomplished 
the change from five separate organiza- 
tions. 

In October, 1940, a representative of 
each group was appointed to a survey 
committee. This committee elected its 
own chairman and began a period of in- 
quiry and discussion. Later, this com- 
mittee met with the presidents and treas- 
urers of all groups and considered ways 
and means for a more unified program. 
In February, 1941, a meeting of all the 
women of the parish was called and the 
Survey Committee presented a report of 
its findings. At no time was there any 
opposition. All were willing to do what 
seemed best for the majority. There 
were many questions, and some doubts, 
but a splendid spirit of co-operation. At 
this February meeting it was voted to 
work out a definite plan of union, and 
although the original idea had been for 
a year’s trial the sentiment was for a 
complete merger at once. The chairman 
of the Survey Committee was named 
chairman of a planning committee which 
included president and treasurer and one 
member of each society. A “Plan of 
Union” was drawn up jn such form that 
it might with a few minor changes be- 
come a constitution for the new associa- 
tion. This was presented to each society 
at its April meeting, each society voted 
to accept it, and each secretary so signed 
for her organization. A vote was then 
taken to dissolve each society as of May 
19, 1941, and each treasurer was author- 
ized to turn over her funds on completion 
of the merger. 

On May 19 the constitution was 
adopted by all women present (a large 
representation) and officers were elected. 
(The chairmen of existing nominating 
committees served the new association 
for this first year.) Chairmen of Mis- 
sions and of the Evening Group are 
members of the board and share in the 
policies and the plans. The Evening 
Group is represented on important stand- 
ing committees also. 

As to finances: The funds of all so- 
cieties were pooled to form the treasury 
of the new association. A restricted mis- 
sion fund composed of gifts and legacies 
to the Mission Circle is held in a separate 
account under the control of the treas- 
urer, and the income is used for mission 
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purposes only. The principal may be 
drawn on for mission uses only on rec- 
ommendation of the board and by vote 
of the members. All other expenditures 
come out of the general fund. Bookkeep- 
ing has been very much simplified, and 
friction over the use of property has been 
eliminated. Property is now owned by 
all and is used by all. We notice a bet- 
ter understanding of our aims and a 
warmer friendship among our members, 
which alone justify the change. 

The Woman’s Association assumed cer- 
tain long-standing obligations of the in- 
dividual groups and there has been no 
question about fufilling them. Our budget 
of $2,433 was adopted after a careful 
study of the combined budgets of the 
past four years, and our income this 
year will equal, probably exceed, that 
of the combined groups for each of the 
two years preceding the merger. Much 
of our energy must be given to support 
the local church and little time is left 
for denominational programs, but there 
is now a wider knowledge of the work 
of the denomination and the will to share 
in it. Our meetings open with a devo- 
tional service in which excerpts from the 
packets are used, and the speakers are 
drawn from a wide field. 


Grace H. Knicut, President 


THE 1942 MISSION 
STUDY BOOK 


Mrs. Harmon M. Gehr has prepared 
a study outline on the new mission study 
book of the year, and has succeeded in 
presenting a plan which will greatly 
facilitate the use of the text. Mrs. Gehr’s 
outline on On This Foundation: The 
Evangelical Witness in Latin America, 
by W. Stanley Rycroft, will appear in 
the new yearbook, copy of which has 
already gone to the printer. It is hoped 
that the yearbook will be available in 
April, in ample time for program plan- 
ning for the coming year. 


DEDICATION DAY NOTES 


Mrs. Minnie D. Howes, president of 
the Association of Universalist Women 
of Minnesota, writes: 

“We had a joint meeting of the wom- 
en’s organizations in the state (Roches- 
ter, Owatonna, St. Paul, and Tuttle and 
Redeemer Churches in Minneapolis) on 
Good Friday. This custom was estab- 
lished a good many years ago. In recent 
years we have been having a luncheon, 
followed by routine business; then we ad- 
journ to the parlors where we have a 
joint ‘Dedication Day’ with members of 
all associations taking part in the cere- 
mony. At the completion of this service 
we go into the church and join in the 
Good Friday communion service. We 
followed the same plan this year.” 


MISS FOLSOM’S 
ACTIVITIES 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, Executive Direc- 
tor, spent the week end of March 21 in 
Woodsville, N. H. She participated in 
the annual service of dedication on Sun- 
day morning, March 22, and addressed 
the Y. P. C. U. that evening. Her topic 
for the morning service was “The Larger 
Program for Churchwomen,” and for the 
evening “Lamps for the Feet of Youth.” 

While in Woodsville Miss Folsom was 
the guest of Mrs. Mary D. Randall, 
lovingly known in the denomination as 
“Mother Randall.” The young people 
further entertained her at a “sugaring- 
off party,” for which a delightful snow- 
storm provided a perfect setting. 
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The executive director has participated 
in six Dedication Day services as fol- 
lows: Sunday,. February 15, Attleboro, 
Mass.; Wednesday, February 18, Lynn, 
Mass.; Sunday, March 8, Framingham, 
Mass.; Tuesday, March 10, West Somer- 
ville, Mass.; Thursday, March 19, Chel- 
sea, Mass.; Sunday, March 22, Woods- 
ville, N. H.. 


THREE MORE GROUPS 
PLAN MEMBERSHIP IN 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Three organizations during the past 
week have reported taking steps toward 
membership in the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women—the women of the 
Malden church, the women of the North 
Attleboro church, and the Woman’s Alli- 
ance of Boston and Vicinity. 

Malden is one of our largest and most. 
active churches. It has been contemplat- 
ing a merger of groups for several years, 
but the initial step was taken on March 
24 when a large representation from the 
three groups met as a planning commit- 
tee. Rev. Charles H. Monbleau, pastor 
of the church, when called upon to 
speak, urged the women not to wait 
until they could see the association as a 
finished product, but to affiliate if they 
believed in the plan in the aggregate, 
and then to wait in faith, believing that 
the minor local problems would settle 
themselves in their own time. 

Action was taken in North Attleboro. 
on March 26. This happens to be the 
third parish in which Mrs. Achenbach, as. 
the pastor’s wife, has witnessed a merger 
of women’s groups. We think that Mrs. 
Achenbach deserves a word of com- 
mendation at this time since there is. 
reason to believe that this is more than 
a chance happening. 

The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity is a group of Universalist women 
from many parishes, chiefly in and 
around Boston. It has the distinction of 
being the first miscellaneous group to be- 
come a part of the national organization. 
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Church Schools and Religious ducadon 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WAITING FOR THEIR VITAMINS 


Bic 


A Familiar Scene at an American Friends Service Center in Unoccupied France. 


OUR THIRD FRIENDSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Those who were present at the 
G. S. S. A. session of the Tufts Con- 
vention when reports were made of last 
year’s Friendship Projects will readily 
recall the story told by Mrs. Lillian 
Traugott of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. Quietly and simply, but 
with deep feeling, Mrs. Traugott de- 
scribed the work being done by the 
Friends to keep children alive in Un- 
occupied France, to provide them with 
the bare necessities of life. 

Anticipating this year’s Third Friend- 
ship Program Mrs. Traugott was con- 
sulted and asked that if possible Univer- 
salist church schools be assigned a 
definite “portion” of work which we 
~ might think of as our responsibility. Last 
year’s offering had been devoted largely 
to providing school lunches for under- 
nourished children. 

Back came Mrs. Traugott’s reply sug- 
gesting that we adopt for a year five 
children in what is called their “home 
project colony.” “This,” she wrote, 
“would cost $5.00 a month per child, 


amounting to $300 for the year. This 
project is one whereby the child receives 
supplementary food at home in cases 
where it is better to leave the child at 
home than take it to a colony. These 
cases are carefully picked by our work- 
ers and constantly supervised. It would 
be possible for us, in time, to send you 
the names of the five children receiving 
this care.” 

Persons were consulted, the plan was 
approved and our decision reported to 
Mrs. Traugott. Her reply expressed 
gratitude that we were to share in this 
particular project. “Our French staff,” 
she wrote, “is exceedingly enthusiastic 
about this plan and we have not yet got 
a great deal of support for it in this coun- 
try. I will cable asking them to send 
by air mail the names and addresses of 
five children who are benefiting from this 
program.” 

So our Third Friendship Project sched- 
uled for April 12, 19 and 26 will again 
give thought to needy children in Europe, 
and our offering will care for five in- 
dividually. You may want your school 
to set a goal towards which to work. And 


imaginary French names might be at- 
tached to the five children we are to help 
until their real names are known. So one 
school might try to collect $5.00 to sup- 
port Jean for a month. Another—a 
larger one—can easily adopt Pierre for 
two months. And so on. 

In addition to being a worthy project 
in its own right, this month’s Friendship 
Program will serve as an appropriate in- 
troduction to the Festival of the Home. 
Having learned about and helped to keep 
a family in France together in their own 
home, this observance in our churches 
may well take on added meaning and 
significance. 


FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 
PLANNED FOR MAY 10 


In order that Christian families may 
be conserved and strengthened the Uni- 
versalist Church is making plans for 
observing on May 10 the Festival of the 
Home. Family Sunday at church will 
mark the day, and each detail will be 
designed to help and guide old and young 
in building Christian homes. Church 
school visiting day, young people’s meet- 
ings with parents, and exhibits of church 
school work will be planned in some 
churches. 

Together with many other denomina- 
tions, and following the suggestion of the 
Federal Council of Churches, we will also 
observe Christian Family Week from 
May 3 to 10. For this week the church 
may send suggestions to its families for 
family night at home, nature hikes, 
games, gardening, hymn sings, reading 
aloud, dedication of the home services. 
During this week, too, come a church 
family night, with supper, story hour, 
folk dancing or a parent-teacher gather- 
ing, with book review, discussion, and 
reading materials. The local librarian 
may co-operate by placing on reserve 
selected books for children’s reading and 
for parents’ guidance. A Festival of the 
Home committee might include a mem- 
ber of the Religious Education Commit- 
tee, teacher, parent, and a young 
people’s representative, so that all in the 
parish may be reached. 

An added interest this year is the fact 
that the United Christian Education Ad- 
vance is taking as one of its objectives 
the promotion of Christian education in 
the home. Through the April Advance 
conventions people will be thinking of 
the importance of the home, and will 
learn of ways to help their church in the 
observance of this festival. 

Letters sent by the denominational 
committee to ministers and_ superin- 
tendents contain book list, parents’ let- 
ter, order sheet for leaflets and general 
suggestions for observing the Festival of 
the Home. 
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Pastoral 


At the end of February, Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, D.D., brought to a close a 
pastorate of twenty-eight years at All 
Souls Church in Worcester. These have 
been busy and fruitful years. At the an- 
nual meeting of the parish on Monday, 
March 2, when the acceptance of his 
resignation was voted, Dr. Leavitt was 
unanimously made pastor emeritus of 
the church. 

All Souls parish has an attractive and 
splendidly arranged plant at the corner 
of Woodland and Norwood Streets in the 
residential section of the city. During 
the past year the church has been freshly 
painted without and largely redecorated 
within. A beautiful memorial altar has 
been placed in the main church room. 
The chairman of the board of trustees is 
R. C. Weyer, 4 Howe Avenue, Worcester. 

Another pastoral change has occurred 
in the church in Lawrence. Rev. Brainard 
F. Gibbons, minister for the past two 
years, finished his work at the end of 
March to accept the leadership of the 
church in Wausau, Wis. Luther G. Harris, 
595 Prospect Street, Methuen, chair- 
man of the parish, has arranged for the 


GROVE HALL 
MISSION CIRCLE 


The annual meeting of the Grove Hall 
Mission Circle was held on the afternoon 
of March 6, with Dr. Mabel I. Emerson 
presiding. The report of this organiza- 
tion as presented here is a record of 
marvelous achievement and should en- 
courage similar organizations and serve 
as a guide to them. The circle has held 
eight regular meetings with an average 
attendance of twenty-six. Addresses have 
been given by a number of denomina- 
tional leaders. The corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Franklin L. Hart, sent out 
one hundred three cards, many letters, 
and gifts of flowers. The North Caro- 
lina chairman, Mrs. Ralph P. Lane, has 
forwarded to this southern state fourteen 
cartons of both new and used clothing, 
shoes, handkerchiefs, new toys, books, 
puzzles, jewelry, household goods, blan- 
kets, a new afghan, and ten first-aid kits. 
A gift of $10 was made to the Nursing 
Service at Friendly House. The Social 
Service chairman, Mrs. Charles Edmund, 
and her committee have made and 
donated fifteen afghans to hospitals. In 
addition to this practical gift, scrap- 
hooks have been presented to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, to the Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, and to the Prendergast Preven- 
torium. Many hundreds of Christmas 
cards and six jigsaw puzzles went to the 
Lend-a-Hand Society. The Clara Bar- 
ton chairman, Mrs. J. A. Schneider, 
raised $110 in Christmas Stockings, and 
this puts Grove Hall at the head of 
the denominational list. In addition, 


Changes 


following preachers to supply the pulpit 
for the remainder of the season: On 
Easter, April 5, Rev. E. H. Lalone, D.D., 
manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, will preach. Rev. C. R. Skinner, 
D.D., dean of the School of Religion of 
Tufts College, will have the service on 
the evening of Maundy Thursday and 
the Sunday morning services on April 12 
and 26 and May 3 and 10. Rev. L. W. 
Coons, D.D., state superintendent, will 
be the preacher on April 19. Rev. F. W. 
Perkins, D.D., will supply on May 17, 
24 and 31. 

The church in Milford has chosen a 
successor to Dr. Harry Fay Fister, whose 
pastorate covered a period of thirty-two 
years; and Gloucester is hopeful of secur- 
ing a successor to Rev. Lyman I. Achen- 
bach, now of North Attleboro, at a not 
too distant date. 


While Burchard A. Royce, a student at 
Tufts, is performing the duties of the 
pastorate in Foxboro, and the church 
in Essex is furnished each Sunday with 
a preacher, both churches need full-time 
pastors. 


Mrs. Schneider sent one hundred articles 
to the Clara Barton Camp for its annual 
sale last June. 

The circle has given a total of $133 
to the church as Easter and Christmas 
offerings and monthly pledges. The 
State and National A. U. W. were each 
presented with $5... . Part of the ex- 
penses of a representative at Ferry Beach 
was paid, as well as the annual dues to 
the Murray Grove Association. This or- 
ganization raised $126.25 for the denom- 
inational apportionment. The Mite-Box 
chairman, Miss Daisy E. Welch, collected 
$32.65, and the Membership chairman, 
Mrs. Lizzie Nelson, reported two new 
members to balance the loss of one mem- 
ber by death and a second by her 
resignation. 

As the retiring president, Dr. Emer- 
son, stepped from the chair, the incom- 
ing president, Mrs. Ralph Lane, pre- 
sented her with a gift of books in 
appreciation of her splendid service. 

The newly elected officers are: Mrs. 
Ralph P. Lane, president; Mrs. Frank 
L. Hart, vice-president; Mrs. Christian 
Schelde, recording secretary; Miss Helen 
Lowery, corresponding secretary; and 
Mrs. Lester Walkup, treasurer. 


SUPPLY PREACHERS FOR 
EASTER SUNDAY 

Rey. Douglas Frazier at Essex; B. A. 
Royce at Foxboro; Rev. Robert Cum- 
mins, §.T.D., at Gloucester; Rev. J. M. 
Ratcliff, Ed.D., at Milford; Rev. F. L. 
Leavitt, D.D., at Worcester (All Souls) ; 
Rev. E. H. Lalone, D.D., at Lawrence. 


HAS YOUR CHURCH PAID? 


As the convention nears the close of 
its fiscal year there are only nineteen 
churches which have paid their quota in 
full for 1941-1942. Seven of the fed- 
erated churches have made a contribu- 
tion to the work in the state. Twenty- 
four churches have made a part payment 
on their quota, and it is hoped that many 
of them will send in another payment 
before the close of the fiscal year on 
April 27. 

Contributions for the Ministerial Re- 
lief Fund so far this year amount to 
$774.52. This is less than the amount 
received at this time last year. In order 
to increase these contributions 10 per 
cent over last year, the sum of $138.58 
must be collected before April 27. Has 
your church had an offering for this 
worthy cause and sent in the amount to 
the state convention office? 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The three state organizations—the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Massachusetts Association of 
Universalist Women, and the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention—will hold 
their annual meetings this year in Haver- 
hill on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, May 12, 13, and 14. As has been 
the custom for some years, the Sunday 
School Association will have the entire 
day of Tuesday. The Association of 
Universalist Women will have both the 
forenoon and afternoon of Wednesday. 
The state convention will be organized 
at 7 p.m. on Wednesday evening. This 
will be followed by the regular service of 
worship. The occasional sermon will be 
given by Rev. Trueman J. Menadue of 
Franklin, whose topic is “What Is This 
Thing Called Love?” The communion 
service will be in charge of the pastor 
of the Haverhill church, Rev. Wallace G. 
Fiske. The annual offering for the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund will be received at 
this service. 


Thursday forenoon and afternoon will 
be required by the state convention for 
reports, business and addresses. The 
morning devotional service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine, 
D.D., of Lowell. At the close of the 
forenoon’s business session, there will be 
a panel discussion on “The High Lights 
of the Appraisal Commission.” This 
commission was appointed nearly a year 
ago and has made a careful study of the 
general work of the state organizations. 

At the opening of the afternoon session 
on Thursday, and before the final busi- 
ness meeting, there will be an address by 
Rev. Benjamin T. Marshall, D.D., minis- 
ter of the North Congregational Church 
in Haverhill. 

Of a business character on Thursday, 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Religious Education Conferences 
Under Leadership of Mrs. Friend and Dr. Lobingier, April 17 and 18, 
At Old South Church 


An important two-day conference for 
all church and church school workers in 
Boston and vicinity will be held at the 
Old South Church, April 17 and 18. On 
Friday the meetings will be given over 
to a regional conference of the United 
Christian Education Advance under the 
leadership of Dr. John L. Lobingier. On 
Saturday the session will be under the 
sponsorship of the Boston Association of 
Professional Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation. Mrs. Victor A. Friend, presi- 
dent of the association, has arranged for 
a full program of conferences in two 
divisions—age group and interest group. 
At 1:30 p. m. delegates and friends 
will register. At 2:10 Dr. Lobingier 
will conduct the opening assembly. 
From 2:30 to 4 p. m. the following age 
group conferences will meet: Cradle 
roll, leader Miss Susan M. Andrews; 
nursery, Mrs. Beatrice Adon; kinder- 
garten, Miss Verna Hills; primary, Mrs. 
Viola Williams, Tewksbury; junior, Miss 
Marion Remon; junior high school, Miss 
Merle Eston; senior high school, Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler; older young people, 


Rev. Otto Jonas; young adults, Mrs. 
Annalee Stewart; adults, Rev. Victor 
Scalise. 

From 4:10 to 5:10 interest group con- 
ferences follow. These are to be: The 
Christian Home, Rev. Frank Grebe; 
Creative Approach to the Bible, Dr. Rol- 
land E. Wolfe; Choric Speaking, Miss 
Helen Nute; Church School Music, Jo- 
seph R. Ludvigson; Christian Education 
in a World at War, Rev. Donald Wright; 
Worship in the Church School, Miss 
Frances Wood; For Religious Education 
Committees, Miss Alice Harrison; Week- 
day Religious Education, Dr. Adelaide 
Case; A Panel Discussion on Religious 
Education and the Liquor Menace, chair- 
man, Mrs. Victor A. Friend—members, 
Dr. Joseph Thimann, superintendent of 
the Washington Hospital for Alcoholics, 
Judge Joseph T. Zottoli and Rev. Frank 
Duddy; A Conference on Visual Educa- 
tion, Dr. Paul Chapman. 

At the closing convocation Mrs. Friend 
will preside. The speaker will be Rabbi 
Beryl D. Cohon, who will address the 
members on “Our Modern Idolatries.” 


Universalist Youth Fellowship to Conduct Work 


Camp in North Carolina 
LeRoy A. Congdon to Direct Project 


The Universalist Youth Fellowship is 
sponsoring a work camp to be held from 
July 26 to August 22 at Outlaw’s Bridge, 
N. C., as the most practical expression 
of the theme adopted by the fellowship 
of “Building Today for a Christian 
World.” All groups affiliated with the 
fellowship will share in carrying out this 
practical program of social action. 

Outlaw’s Bridge was selected as the 
place to hold it because of denomina- 
tional interest in the area. Rev. and 
Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the life of that 
community since going there in 1937, 
initiating a mental hygiene clinic and a 
school lunch program, and maintaining 
a community house in the parsonage. 

The work camp method of educating 
and training religious leaders has had a 
long history in this country under both 
private and public groups. Outstanding 
among the private camps have been 
those of the American Friends Service 
Committee and the International Stu- 
dent Service. 

The aims are: 

1. To do manual work in a group 
for the benefit of others; to realize the 
importance of work in a philosophy of 


life and service. Campers will spend a 
thirty-hour week on projects about the 
community, building a playground, as- 
sisting in the community workshop 
alongside the parsonage, painting the 
church, and working a few days of each 
week in the tobacco fields near by. 

2. To co-operate in group living, shar- 
ing in work, play and meditation. The 
camp will be conducted on a democratic 
basis and all campers will co-operate in 
forming policy and plans. The campers 
will live in the public school and share 
in the daily tasks of preparing food, 
laundering, housekeeping, etc. A social 
and recreational program will be carried 
on both with the campers and with the 
members of the community. 

3. To share in a community’s life, 
knowing its people, its problems, its 
needs. Through working with others in 
the church and community on an equal 
basis an understanding is attained which 
is not possible in any other way. 

4. To provide a training ground for 
social and religious techniques. 

5. To grow as persons. Each camper 
is bound to take home with him a new 
approach to his position and place in 
life. 


For further information concerning ac- 
tive participation in the program of the 
camp write to the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
The number attending will be approxi- 
mately sixteen to twenty young men 
and women, depending on the interest. 
Facilities are available for housing a con- 
siderably larger group, should the interest 
warrant it. Adult supervisors to date 
include Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon, director, 
and Rey. and Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich, 
educational directors. It is hoped that an 
additional adult woman counselor will 
be selected in the near future to live 
with the young women who will attend. 


NEW MAINE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes of Water- 
ville was elected state superintendent of 
Universalist churches at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the state 
board recently. Edgar J. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Maine State Convention, 
presided at the meeting. He is a mem- 
ber of the Waterville church and knows 
Mr. Hawkes intimately. Mr. Hawkes 
succeeds Major Veazie, who is now a 
chaplain in the Army. He will serve on 
a part-time basis and will remain as pas- 
tor of the First Universalist Church of 
Waterville. 

Mr. Hawkes is the son of the late 
Maurice W. and Inez C. Hawkes. He 
served as pastor for a time at the Uni- 
versalist church in Scarboro before go- 
ing to the Pride’s Corner church, and 
then at Livermore. He was called to 
the Waterville church in September, 
1939, and there has been active in lead- 
ing the various branches of the parish, 
including the church school and young 
people’s work. 

He is married and has two small chil- 
dren. Mrs. Hawkes was the former June 
Wheeler of Pride’s Corner. 


MRS. FOLSOM’S 


RESIGNATION 
A special parish meeting was held 
March 15 at the First Universalist 


Church, Pittsfield, Maine, to consider the 
resignation of Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, 
with Sanger M. Cook as moderator. 
After short discussions and the reading of 
a petition presented by the young people 
of the church, it was voted to reject the 
resignation. Miss Florence S. Buxton, 
president of the Universalist State Sun- 
day School Association, gave a talk on 
Christian advancement, and Earle N. 
Vickery spoke on plans under way for 
the observance on June 27 and 28 of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the church. Mr. Vickery is heading 
the committee formulating plans, as- 
sisted by Miss Buxton and Mrs. Folsom. 
—Portland Press Herald. 
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FENWICK L. LEAVITT, JR., 
INSTALLED 


Rey. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., was in- 
stalled as pastor of the First Church in 
Barre, Vt., at a service held in the church 
at 4:30 p. m., Sunday, March 8. His 
father, Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, D.D., 
of Worcester, preached the occasional 
sermon and the new pastor pronounced 
the benediction. 

Others taking part in the service were 
Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick, minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Unitarian, 
Montpelier; Ralph M. Tobin, modera- 
tor of the church; Rev. Charles H. Pen- 
noyer, D.D., Vermont superintendent; 
Rev. Skillman E. Myers, minister of the 
First Congregational Society  (Uni- 
tarian), Burlington; and Rev. LeRoy 
Rice, minister of the Barre Congrega- 
tional church. 

Following the service the congregation 
tendered a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Leavitt. 

This Barre church dates from 1796. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN 
TO GATHER 


The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will hold an all-day 
meeting in the First Universalist Church 
of North Attleboro on Thursday, April 
16. The president, Mrs. George H. Ball, 
will preside. 

The opening devotional service at 
10:45 will be led by Mrs. Carl F. Elsner. 
Mrs. Gerald Riley will bring greetings, 
to which Mrs. Leonard I. Lamb will 
respond, and Miss Mary B. Lillie will 
speak on “Religion and Children.” A 
question period will follow. Mrs. Ray- 
mond C. Blanchard will preside at the 
organ. 

Luncheon at 12:30, tickets 50 cents, 
for which reservations must be made by 
April 13 with Mrs. Eugene Manchester, 
93 High Street, North Attleboro. 

The afternoon session will commence 
at 1:45 with prayer by Rev. Lyman I. 
Achenbach, pastor of the church. The 
speaker is Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe, and his 
topic “Steps Toward God.” 

To reach North Attleboro: Take Route 
1 from Boston, Route 140 from Worces- 
ter to Wrentham, then 1-A. Take New 
England Transportation “Boston-Wren- 
tham-Providence” Bus from Park Square 
Terminal. Bus leaves Boston every hour 
on the half-hour, stops at church one 
hour ten minutes later. 


DR. CUMMINS 
IN DRAFT 


T-1097 is Dr. Cummins’ draft number. 
In the drawing at the Capitol on the 
night of March 17, it was the 4,196th 
capsule taken from the famed “Gold Fish 
Bowl.” 

Dr. Cummins served in World War I 
as a corporal in the 41st Regiment of 
Heavy Artillery. 
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Retirement of Dr. Leavitt 


Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, D.D., has 
not been much in evidence at Univer- 
salist conventions, but for twenty-eight 
years he has been much in evidence in 
Worcester, building up All Souls Univer- 
salist Church and helping many civic 
enterprises. 

During his Worcester pastorate four 
men from the parish entered the ministry 
—Steven of Westborough, Mass., Miller 
of Springfield, Vt., Marble of Nashua, 
N. H., and Leavitt of Barre, Vt. 

Dr. Leavitt has been successful in work 
for young people, and the Young 
People’s Christian Union of All Souls is 
one of the best in the state. Recently at 
a New England get-together held in All 
Souls it was noted that the national 
president, state president and local presi- 
dent of the Y. P. C. U. were from that 
church. 

He has been in the Universalist minis- 
try for forty-five years. 

The Evening Gazette of Worcester 
said: 

“A native of Livermore, Maine, Dr. 
Leavitt was graduated from the public 
schools of Auburn, Maine, Nichols Latin 
School in Lewiston, Maine, and the then 
Crane Theological School of Tufts Col- 
lege, class of 1897. He also took special 
courses at Tufts, Harvard, and Emerson 
schools of oratory. 

“He entered the ministry on April 8, 
1897, and was married four days later 
to the former Miss Lucy A. Hutchinson 
of Auburn, Maine. In addition to their 
clergyman-son the Leavitts have another 
son, J. Preston Leavitt of Wayne, Pa., 
and a daughter, Mrs. Rudolph C. Weyer 
of Worcester. 

“Following his ordination, Dr. Leavitt 
was sent to the South to do missionary 
work with youth and served for five years 
in Alabama and Florida. He was pastor 
of the Universalist churches in Woods- 
ville, N. H., Bellows Falls, Vt., and 
Portland, Maine, before coming to the 
Worcester church in 1914. 

“While in the South, he built a new 


church at Pensacola, Fla. He also erected. 


a parsonage at Woodsville, installed 
memorial windows and paid off the debt 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 


Saturday, July 25, to Saturday, August 
[, are the dates this year for the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach 
sponsored by the G. S.S. A. The dean 
will be Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., 
of Syracuse, N. Y. The faculty will in- 
clude Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Dr. and 
Mrs. Reamon, Rev. Dorothy Tilden 
Spoerl, Miss Margaret Winchester and 
Prof. Rolland E. Wolfe. 

The Institute Committee in planning 
this year’s courses has kept in mind the 
needs of church school superintendents, 
of members of committees of religious 
education—or persons not now holding 
positions of leadership but interested to 


at the Bellows Falls church, and gave a 
healthy start to a new building fund at 
Portland. During his pastorate here, a 
fifteen thousand dollar debt has been 
canceled and the church and parsonage 
renovated several times. 

“A 32nd Degree Mason and a member 
of the Odd Fellows for thirty-five years, 
he has served as chaplain of the Odd Fel- 
lows Home here for two decades.” 

_Editorially the Gazette said: 

“The decision of Dr. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt to relinquish his pastorate of All 
Souls Universalist Church, a post he has 
held for twenty-eight of forty-five years 
spent in the Christian ministry, will be 
regretted by all who know of his devoted 
service to the church. His character, 
personality and ministerial ability have 
combined to win him high place in 
Worcester church circles. 

“He has served his parish with distine- 
tion, as evidenced by the members’ peti- . 
tion urging him to remain. But Dr. 
Leavitt’s desire to retire from the fixed 
responsibilities of a pastorate after nearly 
a half century in the ministry is under- 
standable. 

“Dr. Leavitt, in addition to his church 
work, has made a place for himself as 
one of Worcester’s most valuable citi- 
zens. He has been secretary of the 
Rotary Club for twenty-five years, and 
has been diligent in the philanthropic 
aspects of fraternal activity. Though re- 
tirmg from his pastorate he hopes to 
continue some of his other responsibili- 
ties, at least for the present, which will 
be good news to the organizations he 
serves. 

“Tt is pleasant to be able to pay 
tribute to a man who is, in the best sense 
of the term, a practical Christian.” 

Other Worcester papers paid fine 
tributes. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons, superintendent 
of churches for Massachusetts, attended 
the annual meeting of All Souls March 2, 
when Dr. Leavitt’s resignation was ac- 
cepted, and paid high tribute to the re- 
tiring pastor and his wife. The meeting 
voted unanimously to make him pastor 
emeritus. 


serve their church by learning how to set 
up and carry out its educational pro- 
gram. As usual there will be courses for 
teachers of little children, and this year 
two courses are being offered for teachers. 
of what is sometimes referred to as the 
“difficult” age—junior high and senior 
high. 

A glance at the total program will in- 
dicate something of its scope. Also, the 
rich opportunities for learning and grow- 
ing which are wrapped up in it. Within 
the month ministers and superintendents 
will receive full announcement of the 
plans. Meanwhile this word will remind 
you that it’s time to begin planning for 
your church to be represented at the 
Religious Education Institute next July. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


DR. COONS’ 
SCHEDULE 


Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D.D., superin- 
tendent of Universalist churches for 
Massachusetts, recently visited the 
churches in Gloucester and Quincy. At 
the invitation of All Souls Church in 
Worcester, he was present at the annual 
meeting of the parish on Monday, March 
2. On Wednesday evening, March 4, he 
was in Melrose. He preached on a recent 
Sunday at Foxboro and at Worcester 
(All Souls Church) on March 15. He 
spoke at the annual meeting of the Mis- 
sion Circle of the Grove Hall Church on 
Friday, March 6, and also at the hun- 
dredth anniversary observance of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society in East Boston on 
Thursday, March 19. On Sunday, March 
29, he supplied the pulpit of the Fed- 
erated Church in Warren. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
GRISWOLD WILLIAMS 


On Sunday, March 8, at 8 p. m., the 
Church of Our Father (Universalist) , 
Reading, Pa., held a memorial service 
for the late Griswold Williams, who died 
on February 18. Mr. Williams was pas- 
tor of the Reading church from 1919 
through 1930. He organized the Com- 
munity Players’ Guild, and was active 
in many community projects and reform 
movements. 


Rev. Harvey W. C. Swanson, present 
pastor, was in charge of the service. The 
opening service of the hymnbook, of 
which Mr. Williams was one of the edi- 
tors, and the covenant that he wrote 
were used. His favorite hymns were 
sung. There were appropriate Scripture 
readings, a solo by E. H. Auman and 
prayers by Rabbi Sidney L. Regner and 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. Brief addresses 
were made by Mrs. R. V. Richards, 
Nathaniel Rhoads, Jr., Edwin Hill, Miss 
Jeannette Jamison, Asher D. Stichler and 
Miss Angelica Safford. 


On the order of service was printed 
one of the best of Mr. Williams’ ser- 


mons, “Secret Places of the Human 
Heart.” His text was, “Stop judging by 
appearances; be just.” 


PLANNING MEETING FOR 
FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


Members of the Festival of the Home 
Committee living near Boston have 
planned for a gathering at 16 Beacon 
Street on Thursday evening, April 23. 
The program will comprise a radio skit, 
stereopticon pictures, and a book display, 
and is under the direction of Mrs. Law- 
rence Asplind and Miss Margaret Win- 
chester, assisted by Mrs. Robert M. Rice, 
Robert Dick, Rev. Arthur W. Webster 
and Mrs. Raymond Jordan. Ministers 
and superintendents of church schools are 
invited to attend and bring with them 
parents and representatives from their 
churches. 


PULPIT SUPPLY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


March 22: Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff 
at Essex; Burchard A. Royce at Foxboro; 
Rev. C. R. Skinner, D.D., at Gloucester; 
Rev. F. L. Leavitt, D.D., at Milford; 
Rev. H. F. Fister, D.D., at Worcester 
(All Souls Church) . 


CORPORAL BABCOCK 


Corporal Robert A. Babcock, whose 
home is at Herkimer, N. Y., is now in a 
student training regiment working for 
a commission. Formerly a student in 
the Theological School at St. Lawrence 
University, he was taken into the Army 
on the first draft and made a chaplain’s 
assistant, was discharged under the order 
affecting men over twenty-eight, and was 
recalled four months ago. 


OFFER OF CUTAWAY 


An offer has been received of a cut- 
away coat and vest in good condition 
for some minister who can use them. 
Size 39. Will fit a man on minus or plus 
side of 145 pounds, 5 feet 8 inches. Ad- 
dress the editor of Tue CuHristTIAN 
LEADER. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hi 


between New Court House and State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


. $1.50-1.75 
2.25-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath . 


L. H. TORREY, President 


THE NORTHOVER PRESS 


Printers 


y i Binders 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone KENmore 9321 
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Washington Avowal of Faith 
Available on Cards 
for Mailing 


An attractive two-color printing 
of the Washington Avowal of 
Faith has just been brought out 


by the Universalist Publishing 
House. The cards measure 342x6 
inches and so may be used for 
mailing as well as for distribution 
in churches. These cards are avail- 
able for 2 cents each in lots up to 
twenty-five, 1 cent each in lots 
of twenty-five to ninety-nine, and 
80 cents per hundred in larger 
quantities. 


PERSONALS 
Mr. and Mrs. Archie H. Quint an- 


nounce the marriage of their daughter 
Frances Hackett to John Smith Lowe, 
Jr., Saturday, March 28, at Portland, 
Maine. The groom is the only son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Lowe of Rockland. 


Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Congress 
Square Church, Portland, Maine, was the 
speaker at the Bowdoin College Chapel 
on Palm Sunday. 


Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon is now 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Dexter, Maine. 


Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks of Washing- 
ton and Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn, Mass., will exchange pulpits on 
Sunday, April 12. 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem is serving as a 
Civilian Defense volunteer interviewer 
with the Milwaukee County C. D. O. 
He is also assisting in the publicity 
work in connection with Civilian Defense 
in Milwaukee. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., 
conducted the union Lenten communion 
service at the Universalist church in 
South Acton, Mass., on Holy Thursday 
evening, April 2. 


Rev. Sheldon Shepard, minister of our 
Los Angeles church, has instituted the 
practice of devoting a period after the 
service to discussion of the sermon. On 
Sunday, March 15, the third of these 
periods, about one hundred remained to 
take part. 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, with Mrs. 
Priestley, returned on March 3 to 1000 
Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., 
after spending six weeks on an extensive 
preaching and lecture tour in Florida. 
In February Mr. Priestley lectured in In- 
diana, Illinois and Ohio. While in In- 
dianapolis he visited with Booth Tark- 
ington. During April and May he will 
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speak on international affairs in behalf 
of the national committee of the U.S. O. 
in the New England states and the 
South. He is also associated with the 
work of the War Prisoners’ Aid Com- 
mittee. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
(Continued from page 218) 


in addition to the election of officers for 
the new year, reports from Doolittle 
Home, Bethany Union, and from visit- 
ing state conventions will be given. 

It is expected that Dr. Frank Jen- 
nings, executive secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, will be 
present on Thursday afternoon to speak 
about weekday religious education. 

The meetings will, as usual, close with 
a banquet. Rev. Joseph W. Beach of the 
First Church in Worcester will act as 
toastmaster. The address of the evening 
will be given by Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, D.D., of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Obituary 


DR. LEVI F. BROWN 


Dr. Levi F. Brown, for many years state 
veterinarian for Illinois, died on February 22 
after an illness of ten days. Dr. Brown ob- 
served his eighty-first birthday two days before 
he died. He was born on February 20, 1861, 
on a farm near North Henderson, IIl., the young- 
est of thirteen children of Allen and Polly Brown. 
His boyhood was spent near Galesburg, where 
his ancestors had been among the founders of 
the Universalist church and Lombard College. 
Following his marriage in 1885 he spent several 
years in North Dakota and Chicago, but fifty- 
two years ago he returned to Galesburg, where 
he practiced his profession until a few years ago. 
He is survived by his wife, Belle W. Brown, 
and several nieces and nephews. 

Memorial services were held Wednesday after- 
noon, February 25, at which Rey. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., minister of the Galesburg Uni- 
versalist church, officiated. 


MRS. FRANK CRAIN 


Mrs. Crain died at Sesser, Ill., February 17. 
She had been in ill health for some time. 

Mary Louisa Hartley, eldest daughter of Jo- 
seph M. and Rebecca Armstrong Hartley, was 
born January 19, 1857, near Waltonville, Jef- 
ferson County, Ill. She was married to Eli W. 
Page on March 9, 1871. Seven children were 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 


The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E, Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


born of this union, two of whom died in in- 
fancy. Mr. Page died in 1887. 

On March 27, 1891, she married Frank Crain, 
and of this union four sons were born. One son 
was killed in France in the First World War. 
Another also served and survived. Mr. Crain 
died August 8, 1932. 

Mrs. Crain was a member of the Horse Prairie 
Baptist church from 1888 until 1918, when she 
moved to Waltonville and united with the Uni- 
versalist church under the pastorate of Rev. 
E. M. Minor of Hutsonville. Her interest in 
the church never waned, and through the years 
she served it loyally. 

Mrs. Crain is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Rella Henley of Sesser and Mrs. August West- 
phal of Manson, Iowa; three sons, Clyde and 
Orville Crain of Sesser and Rev. Andy Page 
of Portland, Ore.; a brother, John G. Hartley 
of Waltonville; two sisters, Mrs. Vince Hamil- 
ton of Waltonville and Mrs. S. M. McGinnis 
of North Hollywood, Calif.; fourteen grand- 
children; eighteen great-grandchildren; one great- 
great-grandchild; also many nieces and nephews, 
among them Mrs. Cora Hartley, superintendent 
of the Waltonville Universalist church. 

Funeral services were conducted, at her dying 
request, by her former pastor, Rev. William D. 
Harrington of Metropolis, Ill., at the Univer- 
salist church in Waltonville on February 19. 
Interment was at Horse Prairie Baptist Ceme- 
tery. 


MISS ELLA L, FELTT 


Miss Ella L. Feltt, niece of Rev. W. S. 
Balch, D. D., died at her home in Galesburg, IIl., 
on Monday evening, February 23. She had 
been in declining health for several weeks. 

Miss Feltt was born in Andover, Vt., August 
12, 1860, the daughter of Frank and Celinda 
Feltt. When a young woman her father died 
and she and her mother moved to Galesburg to 
make their home with her aunt, Mrs. A. C. Clay. 
For a time she taught in a rural school but was 
subsequently employed in the office of Circuit 
Clerk, a position she held for forty-six years un- 
til her retirement in 1936. 

She was vitally interested in her church and 
in the General Convention (now the Universalist 
Church of America). She was a reader of THE 
CuRIsTIAN LEADER and always passed it round 
in the hope of interesting others in it. 

Memorial services were conducted in Gales- 
burg, February 26, by her minister, Rev. George 
H. Thorburn, Jr. Burial was in the family lot 
in Andover, Vt. 


MRS. LAURA LARY 


Mrs. Laura A. Lary died March 13 at the 
Collanan Nursing Home in Lewiston, Maine, 
where she had been taken two weeks before for 
treatment. 

She was born in Newry, Maine, August 8, 
1859, the daughter of Joseph F. and Harriet A. 
Kilgore. She had been a resident of Gorham, 
N. H., for the past sixty years, going there in 
1882. 

On June 3, 1884, she was married to Head 
Lary of Gorham, who died many years ago. 

She was a member of All Souls Universalist 
Church, the Good Will Circle, was the oldest 
living member of Ideal Rebekah Lodge, and was 
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a member of the Past Noble Grand’s Club. She 
was very active in all these organizations and 
was known for her generosity and willingness 
to lend a helping hand wherever it was needed. 
Her circle of friends was widespread. 

She leaves one sister, Mrs. Frank Sampson 
of Gorham, three nephews, and two nieces. 

Funeral services were held at all Souls Church, 
March 15, Rev. Henry A. Markley of Auburn, 
Maine, a former pastor of the church, officiating. 

Interment will be in the Lary Cemetery in 
the spring.—From a local newspaper. 


MRS. NELLIE E. RICE 


Mrs. Nellie E. Rice, formerly of Cambridge, 
Mass., widow of D. Webster Rice, died March 
11 at the Doolittle Home, Foxboro, Mass., where 
she had resided for several years. Born at Cam- 
bridge, September 14, 1862, the daughter of 
Franklin and Mary Hunnewell, she lived in her 
native city until going to Foxboro. Both she 
and her husband were active in the North Cam- 
bridge Universalist church close to their resi- 
dence. Mr. Rice died April 16, 1914. After 
the North Cambridge church closed Mrs. Rice 
transferred her membership to the Inman Street 
Church. Always manifesting a loyal interest 
in Universalist activities she attended the sum- 
mer meetings at Ferry Beach and in 1923 be- 
came a life member of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association. 

Funeral services were conducted at the Cam- 
bridge Cemetery Chapel» on March 15 by Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton of the First Universalist 
Church in Cambridge. 

Mrs. Rice is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Walter H. Fitts of Foxboro and Mrs. Theodore 
R. Sargent of Peabody; a sister, Mrs. W. C. 
Merrill of West Roxbury; four stepchildren; 
two grandchildren; and a number of nieces and 
nephews. 


SOLOMON HOUGH SMITH 


Solomon Hough Smith, seventy-five years old, 
of Smithton, Pa., a former superintendent at the 
County Home, died March 7 at his home. Born 
on November 5, 1866, he was the son of George 
and Elizabeth Hough Smith. 

Mr. Smith was a former postmaster of Smith- 
ton, serving in that capacity during the Wilson 
administration, was secretary of Smithton bor- 
ough for twenty-seven years and had served as 
a superintendent at the Westmoreland County 
Home for one year in 1937. 

He was a member of the Tall Cedars of Leba- 
non, the I. O. O. F., Lodge 978, of Smithton, 
and the Youghiogheny Lodge, F. and A. M., 
of McKeesport. 

For fifty-five years he was a member of the 
Universalist church. 

Surviving are his wife, Clara Kiefer Smith; 
two daughters, Helen M. Smith of Smithton 
and Mrs. Richard Black of Huntingdon; one 
son, Allen Smith, of Fayette City; and one 
grandchild, Jane Black. Also surviving are two 
sisters, Mrs. L. H. Young and Mrs. William 
Sheppard, both of Smithton. 

Funeral services were held March 10 at the 
Universalist church in Smithton with Rev. I. J. 
Domas in charge. Interment was in the Old 
Brick Cemetery at Smithton—West Newton 
Times-Sun. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
June 22 to September 12 


For announcement and information, 
, address the 
Summer Session, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. 


APRIL 4, 1942 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 

April 7-10: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, D.D., First 
Unitarian Society, Chicago, Ill. 

April 14-16: Rey. Edwin P. Booth, D.D., Pro- 
fessor at Boston University School of Theology. 

April 17: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, D.D., The 
First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 21-24: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
Dean-Emeritus of the Divinity School, Yale 


University. 
April 28 and 29: Rufus M. Jones, D.D., Haver- 


ford College, Haverford, Pa. 


CHAPIN HOME, 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Communion icavice 
April 12: Rey. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, 


“April 26: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 


Brook- 
yn, Ne Y. 
May 10: Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. 


May 24: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., New 
York, N. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
Proposed Amendments to the Bylaws 

That Article III, Section 1, be amended by 
adding the sentence—A payment of a hundred 
dollars or more at any one time into the state 
treasury shall constitute a patron member. 

That Article VI, Section 3, be amended by 
adding the sentence—50 per cent of the patron 
membership fees shall be paid to the Association 
of Universalist Women. 

That Article XI, Section 3, be amended by 
striking out ‘1939-1940’ and substituting ‘“‘the 
year previous to their uniting,” also striking out 
the words “‘and National,’ so that the section 
shall read—United groups shall be expected to 
pay into the state treasury an amount of money 
equivalent to the Mission Circle dues and ap- 
portionment of the year previous to their uniting 
plus a sum to promote the larger program of 
Universalist women. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


' MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The eighty-third annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held in 
the First Universalist Church, Haverhill, on 
May 13 and 14, convening at 7 p. m. on 
Wednesday. 

“At all sessions of the convention those en- 
titled to vote shall be: (a) ordained clergymen 
in the fellowship of the convention; (b) three 
lay delegates from each parish in fellowship, and 
such delegates shall be members of the parish 
which they represent; (c) officers and trustees 
of the convention and the members of the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

The following amendments to the bylaws as 
proposed by the Appraisal Committee will come 
before the convention for action: 

Amend Article IV (‘‘Duties of Officers’) by 
adding a new section to be numbered Section 5, 
as follows: 


“Section 5. The state superintendent shall be 
the executive officer of the convention, and shall 
oversee the carrying into effect of its programs 
and policies. He shall recommend to the con- 
vention and the executive committee such meas- 
ures as may, in his judgment, deepen the spir- 
itual life of the churches and increase the ef- 
ficiency of their operation. He shall assist 
ministers and parishes in the solving of their 
pastoral and administrative problems. He shall 
endeavor to secure such co-operative relation- 
ships among the various state auxiliary organiza- 
tions that the church may function as a unified 
whole. He shall stimulate the loyal participa- 
tion of the churches of the state in the programs 
and undertakings of the whole Universalist de- 
nomination. He shall present an annual report 
at each session of the convention. He shall re- 
ceive such salary as the executive committee 
shall determine.” 

Amend Article V, Section 1, 
the first sentence after the words 
convention” the words 


by inserting in 
“officers of the 
“except the state super- 
intendent,’” and by substituting for the word 
“and” the words ‘together with’ so that the 
sentence shall read: ‘‘The general direction of 
the affairs of the convention shall be vested in 
the executive committee, which shall consist of 
the officers of the convention, except the state 
superintendent, together with six trustees.” 
Amend Article VII, Section 1, by substituting 
for the present Section 1 a new section to read 
as follows: 
“Section 1. Officers. 
convention shall be a president, a vice-president, 


The officers of this- 


a secretary, a treasurer, and a state superin- 
tendent. The officers, except the state superin- 
tendent, shall be elected at the annual session 
of the convention for a term of one year. The 
state superintendent shall be elected by the ex- 
ecutive committee to serve during the pleasure 
of said committee.” 

Amend Article VII, Section 2, by adding the 
following sentence: 

“No trustee shall be eligible to more than one 
immediate re-election.” 

Transpose the relative positions of present 
Articles IV, V, VI, and VII, so that Article 
VII shall be renumbered as Article IV, Article 
IV as Article V, Article V as Article VI, and 
Article VI as Article VII. 


Leroy W. Coons, Secretary 
Invitation 

The First Universalist Church of Haverhill 
extends to all Universalists a cordial invitation 
to be its guest at the convention to be held May 
12,13, and jW4: 

Reservations for overnight accommodations 
may be made by writing Mrs. Charles Martin, 
82 Howard Street, Telephone 5588-M, at least 
one week in advance of the meetings. Please 
state whether lodging is for one or more nights. 
Rooms in private homes are $1.00 per person 
for each night. Hotel accommodations are also 
available. 

All meals will be served at the church. Tickets 
may be engaged when room reservations are 
made. 

Directions 

The church is on Kenoza Avenue at Monu- 
ment Square. Trains run to Haverhill from 
the North Station, Boston, nearly every hour 
of the day. Fare 81 cents. Buses to Haver- 
hill run frequently via Lawrence from Everett 
Station. 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Hope 
Canada. 


Hilton transferred to Ontario, 


Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary 


ONTARIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted transfer of Rev. 
Connecticut. 


Hope Hilton from 


Letter of transfer granted Rev. George H. 
Campbell to New York State. 
Nora Bruner, Secretary 


ILLINOIS YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION 


The annual convention of the Illinois Y. P. C. U. 
will be held in the Joliet Universalist church on 
April 24, 25 and 26 for the transaction of business. 

Jerry Younglone, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Noted death of Rev. Oluf Tandberg, 
of Dover, March 13, 1942. 
Accepted Francis E. Davis on letter of trans- 
fer from New York. 
J. Wayne Haskell, 


Ebb, 


Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The committee will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, April 28, at 1:30 
PG, for the examination of Philip Randall 
Giles ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 


Church.” 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 

Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 


versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 
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Crackling : 


Customer: I would like to see some- 
thing cheap in your latest Panama. 

Clerk: Try this on, sir, and step over 
to the mirror—E. M. Marshall, Ham- 
den, Conn. 


. . . 


The deacon of a colored church in- 
vited the parson home for Sunday din- 
ner. During the meal the parson said, 
“Brudder, dis am mighty good chicken. 
May I ax yo’ where you got dis fowl?” 

The Deacon: Dat am an immaterial 
question; when yo’ preaches a good ser- 
mon, I don’t ax yo’ where yo’ gits it — 
The Watchman-Examiner. 


Customer: To what do you owe your 
extraordinary success as house-to-house 
salesman? 

Salesman: To the first five words I 
utter when a woman opens the door— 
“Miss, is your mother in?”—Telephone 
Topics. 


A lady was entertaining her friend’s 
boy. 

“Are you sure you can cut your 
meat?” she asked, after watching his 
struggles. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, without looking 
up from his plate. “We often have it as 
tough as this at home.”—Ezachange. 


Daughter: If I pass the elementary 
examination I am going to study bi- 
ology, psychology and physiology. 

Father: Um—that is all very well, but 
I recommend washology, cookology and 
sewology—Montreal Star. 


“Ts there much food value in dates?” 
“It all depends on whom you make 
them with.”—The Watchman-Examier. 


Mistress (during cleaning): Be care- 
ful with those books, Jane. Some of 


them go back to George I. 

Maid: Yes, and some of them ought 
to go back to the village library, ma’am! 
—Ezachange. 


. . . 


Sonny: Dad, what do you call a man 
who drives a car? 

Dad (a pedestrian): It all depends 
on how close he comes to me, my boy.— 
Stray Stories. 

Teacher: What zone is this in which 
we live? 

Johnny: ‘Temperate. 

Teacher: Correct. Now, 
meant by a temperate zone? 

Johnny: It’s a place where it’s freez- 
ing cold in winter and red-hot in sum- 
mer.—Junior World. 


what is 


. . . 


“What is the difference between a 
jeweler and a jailer?” 

“T don’t know. What is it?” 

“One sells watches and the other 
watches cells.”-—Windsor Star. 
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“<The zood die young’ no matter 
how long they live,” 


said a pessimist, as he looked at a group of church people. 


HE WAS PARTLY RIGHT. 
For SOME church people, like MANY nonchurch people, STOP 
LEARNING AND STOP GROWING AND SO START DYING 


long before their spirits leave their bodies. 


These people ruin churches and blight communities. 


This need not be. We say 


ADULTS CAN LEARN. 


While there’s life there can be learning, and 


WHERE THERE’S LEARNING THERE’S LIFE. 


We say it throughout one whole thirty-two page issue of 


The Christian Leader 


on 


Adult Education in the Present Crists 
MAY 2, 1942. 


The issue will contain stimulating and practical articles, useful bibliographies 
and inspiring pictures. 


You will want extra 
R 4 UnIverRSALISt Pusitisuingc House 
copies for your friends 16 eacon ee 


and for your church Boston, Massachusetts 


and church-school Please reserve for me copies of the Adult Education 
s ake issue of Tue Curistran Leaver at ten cents for a single copy, 
workers. A _ limited five cents each for lots of five or more. Enclosed find 


number will be ayvyail- or ship and bill me 
able at ten cents for Nawe 
single copies, five cents 
each for lots of five or 


more. 


